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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE LOAD OF THE MONTH. 


WueEn we have prepared our weekly sheet for 
the press, we almost envy our readers the treat 
they are about to enjoy. Elsewhere they can- 
not take up a Journal which is not filled with 
turbulence, virulence, personality, corruption, 
falsehood, and faction. Upon the whole broad 
page there is not one green and pleasant spot. 
The mind is whirled about, perplexed, and 
inflamed—the understanding is deceived and 
betrayed —the soul is disturbed and debased. 
How delightful (we say gratulatingly to our- 
selves, how delightful !) to be able, without toil 
or labour, to turn to the converse of all this, 
and have nothing before you but the reflection 


of charming productions of art, guides to the | 


instructive paths of science, and companions 
over the wide-spread and flower-spangled fields 
of literature! Here politics, the curse of our 
times, invade not ; here evil passions, prompt- 
ing evil designs, have no vent ; here the wicked 
cease from troubling,-and. intellectual beings 
may safely seek refreshment and rest.* 

Having be-prided ourselves up in this fashion, 
and especially at a crisis like the present, we 
begin to look about us for the material to con- 
tinue our course—for things amusing not fri- 
volous, witty not impertinent, pleasing not 
insipid, soothing not soporific, instructive not 
tiresome. And we exclaim, in somewhat of a 
fright, ‘* Where are they ?”” The fine,arts are 
almost in a state of stagnation; science is 
engaged in electioneering; and the literature 
of. England, Jike the Iliad of Homer (as if that 
were Shelley’s Poems), is crammed into a nut- 
shell. Travels are postponed, sermons are un- 
preached or unpublished, physic is literately if 
not literally thrown to the dogs, even law 
holds for a while its jaw, philosophy is a drug, 
history is forgotten, novels are kept back, 
essays are unessayed, and Belles-Lettres are 
unseen excepton Gingerbread. Much “poetry,” 
it is true, is written, and, what is more, 
printed; but,-alas the while! though many, 
very many, are the verses, few, very few, are 
the readers thereof ! 

Yet, now comes our title “* The Load of the 
Month.’ Amid the common aridity and pre- 
vailing dearth, the press, with a liberty pecu- 
liarly its own, has adopted a system of monthly 
evacuation. As sure as the 30th or 3lst of 
the last, and the Ist of the present month 


arrive, so surely does there appear a mass of | 


these publications—Parts and Numbers without 
number, diffusing and confusing all sorts of 
useful and useless knowledge. Divinity, his- 
tory, poetry, philosophy, fiction, lift up their 
heads simultaneously, like asparagus from its 
bed during a dewy night in May ; and, like the 
said asparagus, they are shortly cut down and 
gulped — innocent of requiring any powers of 
digestion, and producing no very lasting or 





* When we‘congratulate our readers on their good 
luck in this way, we trust they will take it in good part; 
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commendatory effect upon the constitution of 

the human recipient. 

Our other pages contain notices of some of 

these: the following we have ventured to throw 

| into one article, beginning with Novelties which 
have begun the year. 

No. I. Records of General Science. By Dr. D. 
Thomson, and Dr. T. Thomson, the Regius 
Professor of Chemistry at Glasgow. 

This periodical commences with a portion of 

| an admirable article on calico-printing,— alone 

‘almost enough to establish its character for 








| practical information and utility. A journ 
in Spain follows, and gives us intelligence re- 
specting the mines in that country, ea. gr. 

“ Before 1820, the royal works, which had 
the sole power of smelting ores, produced an- | 
nually only thirty or forty thousand quintals | 
of lead. In 1823, however, the product was | 
| increased to 500,000, and in 1827, to 800,000 
quintals. This prodigious increase in industry 
created a great sensation in Spain; and all 
classes of society, directing their attention to | 
the mines, conceived that they had only to| 
|turn up the soil, in order to acquire endless | 
|treasures. The government, at the same time, | 
| gave its countenance to the labours of the peo- 
| ple by forming two mining schools, the one at | 
| Madrid, the other at Almeyda, and by sending | 
|several young men to study the art of min-| 
ling at Freiburg. M. Vallejo, who had been | 


| 





| banished during the political disturbances, and | 


had improved his time by. studying at Paris, | 
|returned to his native country, and is at pre- | 
| sent engaged with a geological description of | 


j 
| 


Spain. Erlorza, also, an artillery officer, hav- | 


ing visited the iron-works of England, Belgium, | 
| Hartz, Piemont, and France, has introduced | philological labours; and from the’ Part’ before 


| us, we would anticipate a useful and interest. 


and Pedroso, in Andalusia. By his advice, the [128 werk, though, s0.on: Bagish (Gia 


|the most approved smelting system of these 
|countries into the neighbourhood of Marbella 
|iron-works of Gallicia have been altered ; and 
|speedily his improvements will extend over 
| Spain. During the short period described, the 


Tinto, long neglected, were now worked with 
energy ; the calamine mines of Alcaraz, in the 
|eastern part of La Mancha, are successfully ex- 
jable quantities at Linares, in Jaen, and at| 
| Falsete, in Catalonia. 
| of Oviedo, rich mines of coal which occur there 
|supply, although the communication is bad, 
|the establishments of Andalusia. Coal mines 


situated eight leagues above Seville, is worked | 
with increasing activity, and supplies the | 
steam-boats, which make the voyage vas! 


Seville to Cadiz in twelve hours.” 





4 London, J. Taylor; and publishers in Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Livyerpoo), Birmingham, &c. 


| plored at present ; lead is raised in consider- | 


In the neighbourhood | 


The other papers on magnetic intensity, | 
respiration, changes in blood, the vanadiate of 
lead, the transmission of heat, the results of 
the distillation of pit-coal, &c., are all worthy 


of the talents employed ; and we know no crea. 
ture who could find fault with this specimen of 
the work, unless, perhaps, it were the mice, a 
method for destroying whom in their holes is 
cruelly communicated as scientific intelligence. 
No. I. History .and Description of the late 

Houses of Parliament, and Ancient Palatial 

Edifices of Westminster,? §c. By J. Britton 

and E. Brayley. 

The diligence, research, experience, and ability 
of these gentlemen are too generally known to 
require our panegyric ; they are quite enough 
to give assurance of a popular work, and we 
have only to say, that the first Number renders 
that assurance doubly sure. The plates are 
extremely neat and appropriate, the subjects 
well-chosen and interesting; and the letter- 
press (as far as it goes—only thirty-two pages) 
altogether satisfactory. 
Part I. New Dictionary of the English 
Language. By C. Richardson.* 

In triple columns, and distinctly printed (the 
paper we say rather thin). The compiler, 
who has already. approved his ability for this 
work by what: he has contributed of it to ‘the 


| Encyclopedia Metropolitana, justly observes, 


that Dr. Johnson did not execute his own pro- 
ject, and that the desideratum of a dictionary to 


“exhibit, first, the natural and primitive signi- 


fication of words, then give the consequential, 
and then the metaphorical meaning ;: and. the 
quotations to be arranged according to the ‘ages’ 
oftheauthors,” is, at the distance of nearly ninety 
years, still more to be desiderated now than in 
1747, when the learned lexicographer made his 
proposition to Lord Chesterfield. Mr. Richard- 
son derives considerable aid from Horne Tooke’s 


far from complete. Multitudes of words of 
Greek and Latin construction and derivation, 


| in daily and hourly use, are unquoted, and others 
: . fined isfaction. : 

product of the mercurial mines of Almeyda |*y° mepgnryr at bernie iapanien Ms 
increased; the ancient copper mines of Rio | to future synonyms, 


|so well judge of what may be hereafter sup- 


there are at the beginning, as usual, references 
and therefore we cannot 


plied. But to prove that we speak advisedly, 
we may state that such words as ah, aha, an- 
choret, anchovy, anther, &c.; &c. are all 
omitted; so that, though the words preserved 
may be truly the English language, the English 
reader of our time, at a loss for a thousand 
meanings, will not find them here. Again, 


| the word adder, for example, is given with its 
have also been opened by a company near the | 


river Aviles; and in another.part of Spain, | 
the small coal basin of Villa Mieva del Rio, | 


probable derivation; but there is no definition 
at all, Almanack, on the other hand, is de- 
clared to be of unsettled origin, and only ‘re. 
ferred to the French, Italian, and Spanish: . 
we had supposed the word to have been settled 
from the Gothic Mana, the moon'(or the Greek 
either), or, as the oriental Al shews whence it 
comes, the Persian Al-maheen—a calendar of 
the moon’s changes. But these are trivial 
criticisms when we look at the-numerous and 
delightful illustrations derived from our ‘most 


2 London, Weale. 


3 4to. Lond, Pickering. 
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glorified authors. In this respect we have a 

treasure. 

Part I. A Critical and Fae-simile Pronouncing 
and Explanatory Dictionary of the English 
Language, &c. By James Knowles.* 

The father of Sheridan Knowles, we believe, 
claims, by relationship to the family of Sheridan, 
a call to lexicographic distinction. This Part 
of his design goes to the word Capricorn, and 
is very ample in its vocabulary, short but ac- 
curate in its definitions, and, as far as we can 
judge at a glance, equally accurate in its pro- 
nouncing dicta. The specimen promises a good 
and generally useful work. 

No. I. Arboretum Britannicum ; or, the Hardy 
Trees of Britain, &c. &c. delineated. By 
J.C. Loudon.® 
To sixteen pages of letter-press there are six- 

teen distinctive lithographic plates in this No. 

The plan is excellent—a scientific and popular 

history of every tree that grows in England, 

and portraits of them actually from nature. 

Mr. Loudon.is too straight-forward and pains- 

taking to admit of any doubt as to the sterling 

merits of his work. 

No. I. The Parochial Magazine® 
Something of parish histories ; and as parishes 
nowadays claim not only to govern them- 
selves, but the nation, we should hope this will 
be an important periodical. Its début is in 
what are called the radical interests. 

No. I. The Musical Magazine.’ 

As the preceding is full of discord, this is all 

for harmony. It is a very slight, but pleasant 

miscellany, with anecdote, biography, musical 
criticism, and original music. 
Vol. I. Colburn’s Modern Novelists; Vol. I. 
of Pelham’ 

An old friend with a new face may not only 
be tolerated, but esteemed and welcomed, at 
least in publishing, when he turns out to be a 
dear friend in a cheap form. A good portrait 
of the author, a characteristic vignette, and the 
half of Pelham, in a neat single volume, is not 
only enough for itself, but for the foundation 
of a long and popular line of the Modern No- 
velists. An interesting preface, in which the 
accomplished author gives an account of his 
earliest efforts in public writing, and parti- 
cularly in the production of Pelham; and also 
an unpublished Tale or Sketch, with a different 
destination of the hero and a different view of 
the effects of society and even pleasure upon 
the human mind, upon which tale the novel 
was constructed, add a charm and value to this 
edition, of which we cannot speak too highly.* 


The Annual Biography and Obituary. 
Vol. XIX. Longman and Co. 
Tue Annual Biography and Obituary may 
be considered as a sort of literary Pére la 
Chaise. The nineteen volumes which have 
now appeared of this work contain almost as 
numerous an assemblage as does the ce- 
lebrated Parisian cemetery of monumens of 


4 London, De Porquet and Cooper, Edinbur, Oliver 
Dublin, Webb. m 


and Boyd. 

5 » Rees, and Co, 6 E. Wilson; Steil. 

7 De Porquet and Cooper. 5 Bentley. 

* Well, we have a dozen or two more; but as many 
are continuations, not absolute novelties, we shall beg 
leave to Jump a few. 

's Architectural Magasine (No. XI.); a very good 
> with elevation of the new — ae at a 
m ingham, — Loudon's Encycloped wdening (Part 
XIV.); equally fair and useful in its kind. — Loudon’s 
Gardener’s ow (No. LVIIT.}; indefatigable and in- 
dustrious Lou ! again well done. — Church of Scotland 
Magazine (No, XI.), and a double number: strenuous as 
ever in the cause it has — Parterre (Part 


(Part II. 
neous literature, with pictures of dames and damsels in 
fine dresses, dearer, periodical 


~ » we say, which 
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human beings, who were all of them, while 
living, more or less distinguished by proper- 
ties which gained for them the respect, affec- 
tion, or gratitude of their fellow-creatures. 
The pages of the book have, however, some 
advantages over the tombs of the burial-place. 
While tie latter enclose only the mortal and 
perishable remains of those to whose memory 
and honour both are dedicated, the former 
comprehend durable records of their qualities 
and actions, and of the various events of their 
lives: while the latter are beheld only by occa- 
sional and especial visitors, and must ere long 
themselves: decay, the former pass through a 
multitude of hands, circulate among all nations, 
and, in many instances, will be transmitted, 
entire and uninjured, to remote ages. 

In the volume under our notice, besides a 
Biographical Index, which seems to be more 
extensive than usual, there are, in the text, 
twenty-eight memoirs of eminent persons, who, 
among them, represent no small proportion of 
the different classes of which intelligent society 
is composéd. Of * men of royal siege,” there 
is H.R. H. the Duke of Gloucester ; of the 
learned professions, there are—#in divinity, 
Bishop Jebb, Bishop Gray, Dr. Drury, and 
Mr. Lysons; in law, Sir John Leach; in me- 
dicine, Sir William Franklin; of statesmen, 
there are Earl Spencer, Lord Grenville, and 
Lord Teignmouth; of naval and military 
heroes, there are Sir Richard Goodwin Keats, 
Sir Edward Thornborough, Sir Charles Cun- 
ningham, Lord Blayney, Sir John Macleod, 
Sir Michael Seymour, Sir John Doyle, Sir 
Richard King, and Sir Benjamin Hallowell 
Carew; of poets, there are Coleridge and 
Sotheby ; of artists, Stothard and Cooke ; of 
antiquaries, there is Douce; of oriental scho- 
lars, Scott ; of men of exploratory, scientific, 
and commercial enterprise, there are Lander, 
Telford, and Blackwood. 

Tt necessarily happens that in such a work, 
unless the editor were, in imitation of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, to write ‘‘ Imaginative Bio- 
graphy,” a large portion of the materials must 
be derived from sources already well known to 
the public: and indeed it is very desirable that 
the biographical information which is scattered 
in a variety of quarters should be thus promptly 
collected and consolidated. With these ex- 
tracted and compiled notices, however, are oc- 
casionally mingled memoirs wholly original. 
One of the most able and interesting articles of 
the latter description, in the volume before us, is 
an account of that amiable man and excellent 
scholar, or rather, as Lingo would say, ‘* master 
of scholars,” the late Dr. Drury. To Dr. 
Drury’s discipline and exertions, during the 
long period at which he was at the head of 
Harrow School, many of the most distinguished 
individuals of the present day (and among 
them the prime minister) are deeply indebted. 
The memoir has evidently been written by one 
who enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with his 
subject ; and we will borrow from it a few pas- 
sages, as specimens of the volume. 

Dr. Drury, *‘ although descended from one 
of the most ancient houses of our English 
gentry, was the exclusive architect of his own 
moderate fortunes; and had far more satisfac- 
tion in so considering himself, than in any 
pride of pedigree.” 

His father ‘‘ led a life of comparative obscu- 
rity, and owed most of the comforts of his old 
age to the affection of his son, who had the 
opportunity of administering those comforts 


-|during many years, as his father lived to the 


year 1805, when he died at the advanced age 
of eighty-seven,” 





In 1762, Dr. Drury became a king’s scholar 
at Westminster. He, however, ‘‘ was not for. 
tunate enough to he the number of 
scholars elected from. Westminster to Christ 
Church, a matter in which interest was very 
predominant, and, in consequence, passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where the advan. 
tages, both present and prospective, in point of 
pecuniary provision for academical education, 
are of considerably less value for king’s scholars, 
He entered at Trinity at 1768; and was placed 
under the tuition of aia subsequently the 
well-known Bishop of Llandaff, for whose in. 
structions he always expressed the deepest 
respect and gratitude. He had not, however, 
kept many terms in the university, before it 
was evident that domestic circumstances — the 
‘res angusta domi’— would compel him to 
enter, by some means or other, on the active 
business of life earlier than most men of the 
same education and habits. His father’s means 
had become even less adequate than before to 
furnish the supplies for college residence; and 
he was thus deprived of the opportunity, of 
which he was otherwise so capable of availing 
himself, of aiming at academical distinctions 
and emoluments, which might have forwarded 
his views in life and extended his fame as a 
scholar. The case of Samuel Parr, a future 
giant in learning, was an exact parallel ; and 
both were shortly to be thrown together on the 
same arena, sent to it somewhat prematurely 
by similar domestic circumstances. Parr, who 
was some years older than the subject of this 
memoir, had, at this time, already commenced 
his career. Before Dr. Drury had quite com- 
pleted his twentieth year, Dr. Sumner, at that 
time head master of Harrow, had applied to 
Dr. Watson to recommend him some gentle. 
man of good talent and scholarship to succeed 
to a vacant assistantship at that place. Such 
was the steadiness of conduct and manliness of 
mind, combined with sound knowledge, for his 
years, in Mr. Drury, that Dr. Watson did not 
hesitate to propose the situation to him, and 
recommend, that what remained of necessary 
college residence should be kept at such times 
and intervals as he could contrive to absent 
himself from the occupations on which he was 
about to enter. The strong recommendations 
of the tutor, together with the pupil’s own 
desire and sense of the necessity of relying ex. 
clusively on his own mental resources, soon 
decided him to accept the offer; and he em. 
barked on the world for himself at this early 


Short as the intercourse was between Dr. 
Drury and Dr. Sumner, “ it had a lasting 
effect on the manners and habits of the young 
instructor ; for there was a great deal of that 
in Dr. Drury, in after-life, which was so much 


extolled in Sumner. A high and noble tone of 
feeling, a most ready and persuasive eloquence, 
a richness of language and copiousness of illus- 
tration, aided by a particularly fine delivery, 
seem to have been remarkable in both, and 
not the less so, that there was in both occa- 
sionally a tendency to the ‘ Asiaticum dicendi 
genus.’ In external manners, also; in that 
suavity and ‘elegance for which the subject of 
these pages was through life very conspicu- 
ous; and in the way in which playfulness. of 
imagination was invariably under the control 
of good taste—much was probably to be ascribed 
to this early association.” 

On the death of Dr. Sumner, Dr., Benjamin 
Heath succeeded tothe vacantchair. For four- 
teen years afterwards, Dr. Drury continued, in 
his subordinate capacity, “ to instruct with 
uniform diligence, judgment, and discretion; 
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to rouse the indolence of the sluggish ; to di- 
rect the taste, and control the exuberance, of 
the imaginative; and, both by precept and a 
most persuasive example, to sow the seeds of 
moral and religious excellence, not without the 
external ornament of those manners which be- 
come an English gentleman.” 

In 1777 Dr. Drury married Louisa, young- 
est daughter of Benjamin Heath, Esq. LL.D., 
of Exeter, and sister of the head master of 
Harrow ; and, on the resignation of the latter, 
in 1785, Dr. Drury was appointed to succeed 
him. 

Dr. Drury’s success as head master was not, 
at first, very rapid. He continued some years 
without any unusual degree of encouragement 
but that derived from his own mind, and the 
opinions of his most sensible friends, who 
always expressed their conviction that such un- 
remitting diligence and matured judgment as 
he displayed, must, sooner or later, bear a 
bountiful harvest. Such anticipations were, 
at length, amply realised; and, about the be- 
ginning of the century, Harrow School, which | 
for some previous years had rapidly advanced, | 
attained a degree of celebrity altogether un.| 








pression was, that the number who really drew 
much profit from them must always be very 
limited, and that too much of the time of others 
should not be sacrificed for them. In reading 
the poets, especially the Greek tragedians, he 
was fond of illustrating their sentiments or 
descriptions by citations from our own poets ; 
while, at the same time, he invariably pointed 
out all the passages which the more servile 
Romans had imitated or translated from their 
prototypes. He was peculiarly happy in a 
perspicuous mode of opening the beauties of 
poetical figure, and the propriety of metaphor. 
He encouraged Latin prose, in which his own 
style was remarkably chaste& The English 
essay was a favourite exercise with him ; and, 
although doomed to read an immense propor- 
tion of sad trash in examining the compositions 
in that branch, he had always the satisfaction 
of having among his scholars a few to whom it 
was evidently a very improving study; and 
for whose encouragement, as well as to excite 
a spirit of emulation in others, he introduced 
the practice of occasionally reading over in 
public the best of those compositions.g Some- 
times, also, he applied the same mode of en- 


known in the earlier periods of its history. |couragement to the authors of the most suc- 
The number of scholars exceeded three hundred | cessful efforts in English verse; but here he 
and fifty; and it was crowded by members of | found that a very moderate stimulus was suf- 
the families of the first persons, both of profes- | ficient, for that the supply of no very superior 
sional eminence and hereditary honours and |article would soon be likely to exceed the de- 
property. But there were at that time do-|mand. In the corrective discipline of the 
mestic reasons, principally such as were con-| school, he introduced a very considerable 
nected with the health of Mrs. Drury, which|change. Had this been done now, when all 
made him determine, at the very time of his|take upon themselves to pass judgment on 
greatest success, to prepare for retirement;| matters in which they have no experience, 
and he fixed the term of twenty years from the and, usually, with confidence rising in propor- 
time of his entering on the duties of the head | tion to their want of acquaintance with the 


mastership as the close of his labours in educa- | 
tion. At the expiration of that period, in the | 
spring of 1805, he accordingly sent in his 
resignation; and, having made up his mind on | 
the point, was deaf to every entreaty —and 
many, indeed, were made him — that he would 
add yet a few years more to the extent of his 
public services. At the commencement of the | 
Easter recess, in that year (1805), he vacated 


subject, his system would have been esteemed 
less the result of his own reflections than of 
concession to external fashion and opinion, 
Such was not the case, when, forty years ago 
or more, he exempted the upper classes, to a 
depth in the school before unprecedented, from 
corporal chastisement. He then acted exclu- 
sively on the conclusions of his own experience 
in the government of boys, although he might 


the mastership, having passed a longer portion |have adduced the authority of Quintilian in 
of life in the business of instruction, including | support of his views of the subject: —‘ Fere 
his services as an assistant-master, than any of negligentid padagogorum’ (says that writer) 
his predecessors, except Dr. Brian, at the be-|‘ sic emendari (pueros) videtur, ut pueri non 
ginning of the preceding century.” facere que recta sunt, cogantur, sed cur non 

“ It is natural,” says the biographer, “ that | fecerint, puniantur.’ And, if we bear in mind 
we should here introduce some remarks on the that the ‘ negligentiw’ thus spoken of is with 
general mode of education pursued by this dis-/us usually the fault of system, not the neglect 
tinguished teacher of youth. As regarded the by individuals, and limiting, also, the applica- 
general classical studies of the school, they | tion of the axiom to the business of study, it 
were much the same as at Eton and elsewhere, must be admitted, that where classes are al- 
though more especially similar to those of Eton, | lowed to become so inconveniently large that 
as three successive masters from thence— it seldom comes to the turn of each individual 
Thackeray, Sumner, and Heath—had modelled | boy to be examined, the strongest temptation 
the school very much on the then existing pat- to idleness and ignorance is held out to him ; 
tern there. There was less of philosophical | and, in such case, it will be rather for the acci- 
criticism on the niceties of language in our | dental discovery of negligence that he is cor- 
great schools some years since afforded to the rected, than for want of any exertion which his 
upper classes ; but we should perhaps be justi- | teacher had a just right toexpect. The power 
fied in saying, that there was a closer attention | of marking each boy’s individual progress, ac- 
to general grammatical accuracy in all the|cording to his abilities, is lost in such a system. 
classes generally. The Greek language has| But a degree of proficiency which in one boy 
very much taken the place of Latin in ourjis a sign of industry, is in another equally 
days; and, what was quite unknown forty |symptomatic of indolence. If the general 


years since, there is now many a young Greek 
philologist who really cannot write half a page 
of grammatical Latin. It was Dr. Drury’s 
System to hold a very even balance between 
the different branches of classical attainment. 
His philological remarks were acute and in- 
structive ; but he never allowed them to occupy 
too great a portion of the time appropriated 
to the examination of an upper class: his im- 





discipline of great schools in England is not 
objectionable in its nature (and it would be 
hard to say that it was so, while the objections 
almost invariably proceed from those who 
neither are nor ever have been the subjects 
of it, and know very little about it), still, where 
schools become overburdened in respect of num. 
bers, there is often a great want of discrimina- 
tion in the application of such discipline, which 


nn een 
renders the remark of Quintilian only too fit 


for adaptation to ourselves. Other modes of 
exacting penalties from youth for their faults 
or omissions, are by requiring long translations 
or transcripts from school-books, or the com. 
mitting to memory of certain portions of classi- 
cal authors ; and, after these, still remains that 
of recurring to the mere sense of shame by 
persuasion or censure, or by the skilful and 
economical distribution of praise. The mis. 
chief of setting boys to transcribe, or even to 
get by rote, in the way of punishment, is, that 
it breeds a great distaste for the authors; and 
superinduces the vile habit of running over 
the words as rapidly as the pen can move, or 
the tongue give utterance, without applying 
any meaning to them whatsoever. This habit, 
once acquired, unfortunately spreads over the 
whole course of study ; and a hasty inattention 
to the real sense of writers, to which youth, 
from so many causes, is liable, is apt to be en- 
gendered, even where it never might have 
arisen spontaneously. It is very rare for a boy 
to relish a fine image in a poet, to be warmed 
by a noble sentiment in a moralist, or have his 
apprehension sharpened by a nice distinction 
in a grammarian, after having been doomed 
to the drudgery of transcribing, which is gene- 
rally performed in the spirit, though without 
the care, of a clerk copying an indenture, 
Dr. Drury seems to have entertained similar 
views of the subject, since he but rarely im. 
posed this kind of penalty on the boys more 
immediately under his own eye. His system 
of governing the upper classes, and, in some 
measure, the whole school, may be said to haye 
been almost exclusively by the tongue. In 
this he was, indeed, eminently successful. But, 
while we bestow its just meed of praise on that 
success, it is fair to admit, that the fortunate 
result produced by one master, very remarkably 
qualified by nature and attainment to pursue 
such a system, does not mark it out for general 
adoption by all. The subject of our memoir 
was gifted with great acuteness of insight into 
the minds of youth : he knew well what chords 
to touch, what sensibilities to arouse, in dif. 
ferent individuals. His general harangues, at 
times when there existed any spirit of turbu- 
lence, or when he was apprehensive of any pre~ 
valence of bad habits, or run of folly, temporary, 
but pernicious, were admirably suited to their 
purpose ; and so dead and still was the silence 
on such occasions as to prove the strong interest 
which the boys took in hearing every word, 
however, inculpatory of themselves, which fell 
from him. His skill in keeping up the respect~ 
ful attention of his juvenile audience was very 
conspicuous. The argument was short and 
conclusive ; it was followed by some illustrative 
anecdote, in their admission of the application 
of which the youths seemed to feel they were 
exercising their own reason. If the case ad« 
mitted it, the culprits were shamed out of their 
folly by an indirect ridicule, which shewed 
them the absurdity of their own conduct in 
the general consent of all around. The more 
hortatory parts invariably fell back on the 
strongest moral and religious principles as the 
rules of action in life. Again, in his more 
private admonitions to individual boys, there 
was something truly parental ; much kindness, 
but great seriousness, mixed with appeals to 
those feelings«which are best excited when no 
publicity causes distress for the open expression. 
of them. - = - 

“ During the mastership of Dr. Drury con- 
siderable emulation was excited, among the 
elder youths, to excel in elocution; and con« 





tinued, with increasing force, during the whole 
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twenty years that he held it. Public speaking 
at schools has, in general, been a very heavy 
business: the awkward and constrained manner 
of the young orators often renders it rather 

ainful than otherwise to witness their efforts. 

ut the number of those who, during that pe- 
riod, acquired certain degrees of ease, grace, 
and force of delivery, was so large in proportion 
to others whom no practice or instruction could 
improve in the accomplishment, that the Har- 
row speeches acquired a celebrity, and drew 
together a confluence of auditors, altogether 
unprecedented in any other place of education. 
This attention to school speaking, under a 
preceptor in the art, who was himself much 
distinguished for his oratorial powers, was not 
without its good effect. It could not supply 
ideas, or enrich language to any great extent 
(although something would necessarily adhere 
to the mind out of that which was recited with 
strong feelings of interest), but it undoubtedly 
gave much ease and confidence; and Harrow 
had long to boast of a very great proportion of 
the best speakers in the two houses of parlia- 
ment. From Mr. Perceval and Lord Harrowby, 
some of the earliest who practised it at this 
school, down to Sir Robert Peel, one of the 
latest of those who studied it under Dr. Drury, 


calculated to augment and spread that impulse. 
Not only does it contain philological intelli- 
gence deserving of much attention, but it ad- 
dresses the feelings and imaginations of general 
readers imbued with a love of literature in so 
attractive a manner, that we are free to say the 
Hindu Theatre in this form affords us infinitely 
more gratification than aught we have had 
during many years of our native Drama. 

With regard to the improvements in this 
edition, we shall merely observe that the trans- 
lator has made excellent use of all the favour- 
able circumstances which have transpired in 
the seven years since the first was published. 
His amendments are most judicious and scholar- 
like; and the learned world in particular will 
be struck by the curious traits and illustrations 
of the Prakrit dialects, which so closely resemble 
those introduced by inferior characters in the 
ancient Greek tragedy. The statement re- 
specting them is worthy of consideration. 

“ According to the technical authorities, the 
different dialects employed are these. The 
heroine and principal female characters speak 
Sauraséni; attendants on royal persons speak 
Miagadhi; servants, rajputs, and traders, Ard- 
dha, half or mixed Madgadhi. 'The Vidishaka 
| spon the Prachi, or eastern dialect ; rogues 
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Pradkrit admits of most of the prosody of San. 
scrit, and a due proportion of it is always 
written in varied metre. Its grammatical con- 
struction is marked by some peculiarities, such 
as the want of a dual number and dative case, 
and the employment of but one conjugation. 
The lower species are especially characterised 
by a disregard of grammatical concords, and the 
use of a common termination for every modifi. 
cation of gender, number, and person. There 
is one question of some interest attaching to 
the construction of the Prakrit, which merits a 
fuller inquiry than has been yet given to it, 
and on which this is not the place to dilate, 
Does it represent a dialect that was ever spoken, 
or is it an artificial modification of the Sanscrit 
language, devised to adapt the latter to peculiar 
branches of literature? The latter seems to be 
the most likely ; for there would be no difficulty 
in the present day in writing it, although it is 
no longer spoken, and highly finished specimens 
are to be found in plays which are modern pro. 
ductions. The Vidagdha Méddhava, for in. 
| stance, consists more than half of high Prakrit, 
and it was written less than three centuries 
ago. On the other hand, many of the modifi. 
)cations are to be found in the spoken dialects 
\of Hindustan, and the rules of Prakrit gram. 





there was ample cause to justify and applaud | use Avantikd, or the language of Ougein ; and|mar account for changes which, without such 


the attention paid to the study. Nor have 
there been wanting, either in the pulpit or at 
the bar, gentlemen who have had reason to 


look back with much satisfaction to their early | 


efforts of elocution at Harrow speeches. * * * 


“© ¢ Post impetratam studiis quietem, quam 
per viginti annos erudiendis juvenibus im- 
penderat,’ (as Quintilian says of himself, and 
to which Dr. Drury might have added sixteen 
years more, if he included those before he acted 
as principal,) he retired in 1805 to the southern 
coast of Devon, and commenced those habits of 
life, which, subject only to the changes inci- 
dental to the gradual advance of age, he pursued 
during his last thirty years.” 

The picture of Dr. Drury’s retirement is 
beautifully painted; but our limits will not 
allow us to extract it. 

*¢ The death of this truly amiable and esti- 
mable person, which took place on the 9th of 
January, 1834, when he had just attained his 
eighty-fourth year, was marked by the same 
happy serenity and composure which had at- 
tended all the latter years of his life. Until 
within a week of his dissolution, he had en- 
joyed, with the usual relish, his favourite, 
healthful, and pleasing occupations in the cul- 
tivation and adornment of his beautiful place 
of residence ; and his decay was even then so 
gradual, and its speedy termination so unex. 
pected, as to allow no time for summoning his 
relatives, who lived at a distance, to attend his 
dying moments.” 

We are gratified to observe that, in several 
parts of the volume, assistance has been derived 
from the biographical notices which from time 
to time appeared in the Literary Gazette during 
the last year. 








Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. 
Translated from the original Sanscrit, by 
Horace H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. Second edition. London, 1835. 
Parbury, Allen, and Co. 

Turis new edition of a valuable and interesting 

work does great credit to the taste and ability 

of the Boden Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford. 

We rejoice to find oriental literature at last 

assuming a popularity amongst us somewhat 

more commensurate with its importance than 
in bygone times ; and the present work is well 


‘intriguers that of the Dekhin or Peninsula. 
The dialect of Bahlika is spoken by the people 
of the north, and Drdvirah by the people 
of the Coromandel coast. The individuals 
|named Sakas and Sakédris speak dialects of their 
j OWN 5 and cowherds, outcasts, and foresters, use 
their respective forms of speech. Even the 
imps of mischief have their appropriate jargon; 
jand the Pisdchas or goblins, when introduced 
jon the stage, speak a dialect of Prakrit, termed 
| Pdisachi. If these directions were implicitly 
| followed, a Hindu play would be a polyglot that 
|few individuals could hope to understand. In 
practice, however, we have rarely more than 
| three varieties, or Sanscrit and a Praékrit more 
or less refined. In point of fact, indeed, there 
is little real difference in the several varieties of 
Prakrit: they all agree in grammatical struc- 
ture, and in the most important deviations from 
Sanscrit, and only vary in their orthoepy, the 
lower kinds employing the harshest letters and 
rudest combinations. The words are essen- 
tially the same in all, and all are essentially 
the same with Sanscrit, the difference affecting 
the pronunciation and spelling rather than 
the radical structure, and tending generally to 
shorten the words, and substitute a soft for a 
hard, and a slurred for an emphatic, articula- 
tion. Thus Javana, salt, becomes Jona; ma- 
yuira, a peacock, becomes mora; madhika, a 
kind of tree, becomes mahwa; parusha, aman, 
is puriso; srigala, a jackal, is sidla; yawvanam, 
youth, is jobanam; and bhavati, is, becomes 
hodi. Prdkrit is also averse to some forms of 
conjunct consonants, and either changes them 
to a simple reduplication or omits one of them: 
as nagna, naked, becomes naggo ; vatsa, a child, 
bachcha ; and chandra, the moon, chand. In 
the aspirated letters, the aspirate alone is 
usually retained ; as gahira for gambhira, deep; 
sahdé for sabha, an assembly. These will be 
sufficient to characterise the general nature of 
the changes by which Sanscrit becomes Prakrit, 
and which will sufficiently prove their identity. 
At the same time, in long and complicated 
sentences, the affinity is not always so obvious 
as it might be supposed, and the occurrence of 
Prakrit offers a difficulty in the perusal of 
Sanscrit plays which is not readily overcome 
without the aid of a commentary in which the 
passages are always translated into Sanscrit. 





aid, it is difficult to comprebend. The simpli- 
fication of the grammatical construction, by the 
disuse of the dual number and the reduced 
number of verbal conjugations, looks also like 
the spontaneous substitution of practical to 
theoretic perfection in actual speech, and may 
tempt us to think the Prakrit was once a 
spoken tongue. The subject is interesting, not 
only in a philological, but in a historical view; 
for the sacred dialects of the Banddhas and the 
Jainas are nothing else than Prakrit; and the 
period and circumstances of its transfer to 
Ceylon and to Nepal are connected with the 
rise and progress of that religion which is pro- 
fessed by the principal nations to the north and 
east of Hindustan.” 

As we have, however, taken up this edition 
with the view of noticing rather its popular 
than its learned features, we will refer to the 
work itself for the excellent treatise on the 
dramatic system of the Hindus, with its trea- 
sures of philological research and instruction, 
and offer a few remarks on the dramas them- 
selves. 

Of these Professor Wilson gives us six entire, 
and short accounts of twenty-three others. 
The first on the list is the “* Mrichchakati, or 
the Toy-Cart,” a play written probably sixteen 
centuries ago, and, in our opinion, a noble effort 
of genius. 

It is probable that the vast majority of our 
readers would expect from this praise that the 
*‘ Toy-Cart”” was resplendent with eastern 
imagery, full of bulbuls, and roses, and mar- 
vellous adventures, and matters all as wild and 
unnatural as our own early magical stories and 
romaunts. But true poetry is the same in all 
ages and in every land. It is only modified 
by national manners, customs, and modes of 
thinking, induced by the forms of government 
and religious institutions. Nature, the Uni- 
versal Mother, speaks but one language of the 
mind and heart. The Hindu in his love, the 
Indian in his hate, the Afric in his revenge, 
are all of one kindred ; and when true genius 
sets itself to express their sentiments and pas- 
sions, though the words are of different tongues, 
their import is identically the same. 

This is finely illustrated in the production 
before us ascribed to a king of Ujayin, called 
Sidraka; and we think it must rather surprise 
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the English public to peruse from his remote 
page beauties which might be quoted as from 
the matchless Shakespeare, and reflect no dis- 
grace upon his immortal muse. We will en- 
deavour, and it will require but a short process, 
to demonstrate this. We commence with a 
melancholy moral reflection :— 


«Empty is the house of the childless—empty is the | y' 


heart of one that has no friends; the universe is a blank 
to the blockhead, and all is desolate to the poor.” 


The whole of the following dialogue is admir- 
able, but we have marked what has delighted 
us most by ééalics. Chérudatta is a virtuous 
Brahman reduced to poverty by his munificence 
and charity ; Maitréya his friend :— 

« Maitréya. I willapproach the respectable Charudatta. 
Health to you! may you prosper ! 

Chdrudatta. Maitréya, friend of all seasons, welcome ! 
Sit you down. 

Mait. As you command. (Sits down.) This garment, 
perfumed by the jasmines it has lain amongst, is sent to 
you by your friend Churabuddha, to be worn by you at 
the close of your devotions. 

Char, (Takes it, and appears thoughtful.) 

Mait. On what do you meditate ? 

Chir. My friend— 

The happiness that follows close on sorrow, 
Shews like a lamp that breaks upon the night: 
But he that falls from affluence to poverty 
May wear the human semblance, but exists 
A lifeless form alone. 
Mait. What think you preferable, then, death or po- 


‘» Had I the choice, 

Death, and not poverty, were my election: 
To die is transient suffering ; to be poor, 
Interminable anguish, 

Mait. Nay, never heed. The loss of your wealth, la- 
vished upon your kind friends, only enhances your merits; 
as the moon looks most lovely when reduced to the 
slender fragment that the draughts of the gods for half a 
month have left it.* 

Char. 1 do not, trust me, grieve for my lost wealth: 
But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling 
Whence wealth has vanished, does I own afflict me. 
Like the ungrateful bees, who wanton fly 
The elephant’s broad front when thick congeals 
The dried-up dew,t they visit me no more. 

Mait. The sons of slaves! your guest is ever ready to 
make amorning meal of a fortune: he is like the cow-boy, 
who, as if afraid of a gad-fly, drives his herds from place 
to place in the thicket, and sets them to feed always in 
fresh pasture. 

Char. ’Tis true. I think not of my wasted fortunc= 

As fate decrees, so riches come and vanish. 
But I lament to find the love of friends 

Hangs all unstrung because a man is poor. 
And then with poverty comes disrespect ; 

From disrespect does self-dependence fail, 
Then scorn and sorrow, following, overwhelm 
The intellect ; and when the judgment fails 
The being perishes ; and thus from poverty 
Each ill that pains humanity proceeds. 

Mait. Ah well, it is but waste of thought to send it 
after the wealth-hunters; we have had enough of this 
subject. 

Chir, But poverty is aye the curse of thought. 

It is our enemy’s reproach ; the theme 

Of scorn to our best friends and dearest kin. 

I had abjured the world and sought the hermitage, 
But that my wife had shared in my distress, 

Alas! the fires of sorrow in the heart 

Glow impotent ; they pain, but burn not.” 

Exquisite as many of these thoughts are, 
that in the last two lines, and that in the first 
two lines we have designated in the italic 
letter, are certainly entitled to our chief admira- 
tion for their poetical beauty and philosophical 
originality. We annex to them one simple 
touch of truth, than which we remember no- 
thing so brief yet so expressive of a volume of 
feeling. Matréya is imposing silence upon 
Radanikd4, a slave, and the slave replies— 

“I am only Radanika, Matréya; I can hold my 
tongue.” 


* The moon is supposed to be the reservoir of amrita 
or ambrosia, and to furnish the gods and manes with the 
supply. ‘It is replenished from the sun during the fort- 
night of the increase. On the full moon the gods adore 
that planet for one night, and from the first day all of 
them, together with the pitris and rishis, drink one kald 
or digit daily until the ambrosia is exhausted.” — Vidyu 

vana. 

t At certain periods a thick dew exhales from the 
elephant’s temples. The peculiarity, though known to 
Strabo, seems to have escaped naturalists tilt lately, when 
it was noticed by Cuvier. 


| As we pass on, the following axiomatic say- 
| ings occur to us — 


**Gambling is as bad as being pitched from the top of 
| mount Meru; and yet, like the Cdil’s song, the sound of 
| the dice is really bewitching.” 

** Worth and wealth are rarely found together. The 
pool, is full to the brim whose water is unfit for drink- 
ing.” 


A courtesan is like a thorn that has run into your foot— 
ou cannot even get rid of it without pain; and it is 
indisputably true, that wherever a harlot, an elephant, a 
scribe, a mendicant, a spy, or a jackass, find admission, 
they are sure to do mischief.” 


But we shall find higher graces in the poetical 
passages, of which we may say, as the author in 
a charming comparison does of swans, they are 
like balls of moonlight. For example, the 
effects of the vind, or Hindu lute, are described 
in a tone worthy of the most devoted lover of 
the concord of sweet sounds :— 


** Although not ocean-born, the tuneful vind* 
Is most assuredly a gem of heaven— 
Like a dear friend, it cheers the lonely heart, 
And lends new lustre to the social meeting. 
It lulls the pain that absent lovers feel, 
And adds fresh impulse to the glow of passion.” 


A lovely image of sleep, accompanied by a 
fine comparison, follow :— 


** T feel the drowsy deity invade 
My forehead, and descend upon my eyelids. 
Sleep, like decay, viewless and variable, 
Grows stronger in its triumph o’er our strength.” 


Here is a couplet of equal grace :— 


«* Nature is woman’s teacher, and she learns 
More sense than man, the pedant, gleans from books.” 


We conclude with the picture of a court of 
law, which mutatis mutandis may be applied to 
Westminster Hall, 1835, and its occupants :-— 


** Chir. (entering and looking round). 
The prospect is but little pleasing. 
The court looks like a sea ;—its counsellors 
Are deep engulfed in thought; its tossing waves 
Are a advocates; its brood of monsters 
Are these wild animals—death’s ministers— 
Attorneys skim like wily snakes the surface— 
Spies are the shell-fish cowering midst its weeds, 
And vile informers, like the hovering curlew, 
Hang fluttering o'er, then pounce upon their prey. 
The beach, that should be justice, is unsafe, 
Rough, rude, and broken by oppression’s storms.” 


We trust we have done enough to satisfy the 
reader of the correctness of the judgment with 
which we set out; and we shall consequently 
refrain from going into any of the other dramas. 
We have only to add, that the ‘‘ Toy-Cart ” is 
in ten acts; and largely developes the ancient 
customs of India. One or two vulgarisms, such 
as laid for Jain and set for sit, seem to have 
escaped the corrector of the press; but these 
are nothing. The following note records too 
curious a belief to be omitted; and therefore 
with it we end :— 

“ The phrase is, the stars that have lost their 
virtue, kshinapunyd tdraké. The notion is, 
that the stars are individuals raised to that 
honour for a time proportioned to the sum of 
their merits; this being exhausted, they de- 
scend to earth, often visibly, as in the case of 
shooting-stars.” 


* The Hindu lute: a description of it may be seen in 
the first volume of the ‘* Researches ;” it is an instrument 
of much sweetness and compass, but little power. At the 
churning of the ocean by the gods and demons, various 
persons and articles were recovered from the deep; these 
are called retnas, or gems, and the popular enumeration 
of them is fourteen—or Lakshmi the Goddess of Beauty. 
Dhanwantari the Physician of the Gods, the Apsarases, or 
Nymphs of Indra’s heaven, Surd the Goddess of Wine, 
the Moon, the Jewel worn by Krishna, the All-bestowing 
Tree, the Cow of Abundance, the Elephant of Indra, his 
Steed, Poison, and Ambrosia: the other two are the Bow 
of Vishnu, and his Sankh or Shell; but they are not 
—_ included in the Pauranic lists, and even the 

hagavat and Vishnu Parana omit them. In one place 
the Padma Purana gives but eleven, omitting the Kaus- 
tubha, or gem of Krishna; in another, the Uttara Khanda, 
it enumerates nine, and the list is rather peculiar. It 
runs: Poison; the Goddess of Misfortune; the Goddess 
of Wine; Sloth; the Apsarases; the Elephant of Indra ; 
Lakshmi; the Moon; the Tulasi plant. ‘The Mahdbhdrat 
specifies but nine; omitting the Cow, and Tree of Plenty, 





and the beauties of Swerga. 





Chromatography ; or, a Treatise on Colours 
and Pigments, and of their Powers in Paint. 
ing. By George Field, author of “ Chro- 
matics; or, an Essay on the Analogy and 
Harmony of Colours,” and other Works. 
4to. pp. 264. London, 1835. Tilt. 

Tue valuable labours of Mr. Field have on 

several occasions been adverted to in our pages. 

This gentleman has long been known to the 

most eminent artists in the country, as a scien« 

tific and practical chemist of great ability, who 
has devoted many years to the study and pro-~ 
duction of superior pigments and varnishes, 
and to whom the arts are indebted for various 
important discoveries, for several of which the 
Society of Arts have awarded him their ho. 
norary medal. Our painters in water-colours 
especially, who, it is universally acknowledged, 
have acquired unapproached excellence in that 
department of the fine arts, are much beholden 
to Mr. Field for the brilliance, transparency, 
depth, and durability of many of their colours. 

His exquisite madders, alone, would be suffi- 

cient to establish his reputation. His white 

lac varnish, also, is of unrivalled purity, splen- 
dour, and firmness. 

** Among the means,”’ justly observes Mr. 
Field, in his preface to the admirable work 
under our notice, ‘ essential to proficiency in 
painting, none is more important than a just 
knowledge of colours and pigments—their qua- 
lities, powers, and effects; and there is none 
to which the press has hitherto afforded fewer 
helps. There have appeared, it is true, at dif. 
ferent times, several works professing this ob« 
ject, and most of our encyclopedias and books 
of painting treat cursorily on this branch of the 
art; but not only are these for the most part 
transcripts of the same obsolete originals, un- 
suited to the present state of the art, but they 
are inadequate, irrelevant, and often erroneous 
or untrue, as every one acquainted with the 
subject is aware. Hence have arisen several 
inducements of the author to attempt a guide 
to the knowledge of colours and pigments 
generally, and with reference to the art of 
painting in particular.” 

But Mr. Field is not merely a chemist—he is 
not merely a technical man; he looks at his 
subject with the eye of intelligent philosophy. 
* A due selection and employment of colours 
materially,”’ he adds, ** is not alone sufficient, —~ 
an adequate knowledge of their reciprocal, 
sensible, and moral influences in painting, is 
essential to the production of their full effects 
on the eye and the mind ; and notwithstanding 
these effects and influences belong to the higher 
aims of the colourist, and are of a theoretical 
bearing, the subject is so connected with the 
primary object of the work, that it forms also a 
feature thereof, in subordination nevertheless 
to practice; for colouring, like every other art 
that has its foundation in nature, refers to a 
whole, and cannot be rightly comprehended, 
nor perfectly practised, without some attention 
to all its parts; hence also the physical causes, 
relations, and expression of colours, have been 
briefly investigated therein. To those who 
choose to study colours philosophically, or to 
amuse themselves in the ample field of the 
colourist, even independently of the art of 
painting, some details of the author’s experi- 
ence have been appended, interesting for their 
own sake, and not without reference to the 
cultivated mind of the painter, who exercises 
his art with an intelligence beyond mere in- 
stinct and imitation. Nor is this department 
of his work devoted to mere rational amuse-~ 
ment or mental satisfaction, but aims at fixing 
some of the principles of colouring upon the 
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ground of science, — at establishing a metral 
standard of colours, which may be of general 
practical utility; and contributing toward a 
new and improved theory of vision, light, and 
colours.” 

The volume, therefore, may be said to be 
divided into two parts; the one theoretical, the 
other practical. In the first, Mr. Field enters 
into a history of colouring ; vindicates to that 
quality of art —‘‘ the last attainment of ex- 
cellence in every school”—the rank to which 
it is entitled; and treats at considerable 
length on the expression of colour, the rela- 
tions of colours, the physical causes of colours, 
and the durability and fugacity of colours: 
in the second, he discusses the general quali- 
ties of pigments ; and then considers and cha- 
racterises colours and pigments individually ; 
commencing with the neutral white ; proceed- 
ing to the primary coluurs, yellow, red, and 
blue; the secondary colours, orange, green, and 
purple; the tertiary colours, citrine, russet, 
and olive ; and the semi-neutral colours, brown, 
Marrone, and gray; and concluding with the 
neutral black. 

In both divisions he abundantly shews that 
he has thought long and deeply upon the sub- 
ject, and that, by extensive reading, he has 
made himself thoroughly master of what others 
have thought upon it; illustrating his argu- 
ment and his descriptions with singular elear- 
ness and felicity, and enlivening the occa- 
sional dryness of the dissertation by references 
to innumerable appropriate passages in the pro- 
ductions of almost every poet of celebrity, but 
above all of Shakespeare. Extracts can convey 
but a very inadequate notion of the mass of 
information contained in the volume; yet a 
few brief and unconnected extracts are all in 
which our limits will allow us to indulge. 

Of colouring generally, Mr. Field speaks 
con amore :— 

¢ Colouring is the first requisite, the matter 
and medium of the painter’s art: it is, indeed, 
the first quality which engages attention and 

rd—the best introduction to a picture, and 
that which continues to give it value so long as 
it is regarded. In the grosser matters of taste, 
a food or medicine may be both salutary and 
nutritious, but we nauseate it if it be not also 
palatable or well-tasted: such is painting with- 
out colouring, and so it is with all objects of 
sense; nor did the first and greatest critic that 
ever lived assign any higher end than pleasure 
to even poetry itself. - ‘ - 

** We all know the delight with which music 

atifies the ear of the musically inclined. The 
over of art would not for worlds forego the 
emotion which arises from regarding nature 
with an artist’s eye; but he who can regard 
nature with the intelligent eye of a colourist, 
has a boundless source of never-ceasing gratifi- 
cation, arising from harmonies and accordances 
which are lost to the untutored eye ;— rocks 
and caves,— every stone he treads on, mineral, 
vegetal, and animal nature,— the heavens, the 
sea, and the earth, are full of them; wherever 
eye can reach or optical powers can conduct, 
their beauties abound in rule and order, un- 
confounded by infinite variety; and to assert 
that colouring permeates and clothes the whole 
visible universe incurs no hyperbole. * * * 

‘€ The expression of colour in poetry must of 
course be limited to the signification of terms, 
which, with respect to colours, is hitherto con- 
fined to their simple names and relations : 
poetry, therefore, falls far short of nature and 
painting in this respect; it is nevertheless 
open to all the refinements of language and 
art, on which point much remains to be done 





by the poet, and herein the painter may refund 
part of the obligation he owes to the bard : 

* Blend the fair tints, and wake the vocal one "f 

ins. 

Poets, like painters, are comparatively good or 
bad colourists; and it is remarkable that the 
poets of nature are invariably the best, while 
the poets of art, and imitators, are as indifferent 
colourists as those painters and copyists are who 
have studied colouring in pictures only. Hence 
some of the earlier poets, who probably drew 
their images more immediately from nature, 
have availed themselves more, and more truly, 
of the powers of colours than later poets; 
whence Spenser, and Shakspeare in particular, 
are painter-poets. ad - ss 

‘* Tt may be added, that the female eye seems 
to be particularly receptive and perceptive of 
the tender, beautiful, and expressive relations 
of colours; and we have repeatedly heard it 
remarked by that graceful painter and colourist, 
the late lamented President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, whose subjects were from the high and 
refined classes of the sex, that in no instance 
whatever had he occasion to request or desire 
any change of the colours in which they pre- 
sented themselves, so judicious and natural was 
their taste and feeling as to what best suited 
their peculiarities of character, complexion, and 
expression.” 

In treating of the relations of colours, Mr. 
Field remarks :— 

“ The power of colours in contrasting each 
other agrees with their correlative powers of 
light and shade, and is to be distinguished from 
their power individually on the eye, which is 
one of light alone: thus, although orange and 
blue are equal powers as respects each other, 
as respects the eye they are totally different 
and opposed ; for orange is a luminous colour, 
and acts powerfully in irritating, while blue is 
a shadowy colour, and acts much less power- 
fully, or contrarily, in soothing that organ. It 
is the same in various degrees with other co- 
lours; these powers resolve, therefore, ulti- 
mately into the same principles of light and 
shade in a sensible or latent state. There are 
yet other modes of contrast or antagonism in 
colouring which claim the attention and engage 
the skill of the colourist. That of which we 
have spoken is the contrast of hues, upon which 
depends the brilliancy, force, and harmony of 
colouring ;—there is also the contrast of shades, 
to which belong all the powers of the chiar’- 
oscuro, which, though it is a part, and the 
simplest part, of colouring only, and ought not 
to be separated from it, ranks as a distinct and 
is an important branch of painting, yet is the 
regimen of opposition in colours coincident with 
that of light and shade, or black and white: all 
that can be said of the latter may be said of the 
former, and he who excels in the one is in a 
considerable degree qualified to surpass in the 
other: indeed a just practice of light and shade 
might carry with it the reputation of good co- 
louring, as it did in Rembrandt, while consi- 
derable knowledge of colouring, without the 
chiar’-oscuro, could not obtain the name of co- 
lourists for some eminent masters of the Italian 
schools. <A third mode of contrast in colouring 
is that of warmth and coolness, upon which de- 
pend the toning and general effect of a pic- 
ture; besides which there is the contrast of 
colour and neutrality, the chromatic and achro- 
matic, or of hue and shade, by the right ma- 
nagement of which local colours acquire value, 
gradation, keeping, and connexion; whence 
comes breadth, aérial perspective, and the due 
distribution of grays and shadows in a picture. 
This principle of contrast applies even to indi- 





vidual colours, and conduces greatly to good 
colouring, when it is carried into the variety of 
hue and tint in the same colour, not only as 
respects their light and shade, but also in re. 
gard to warmth and coolness, and likewise to 
colour and neutrality. Hence the judicious 
landscape-painter knows how to avail himself 
of warmth and coolness in the juxtaposition of 
his greens, as well as of their lightness and 
darkness, or their brilliancy or brokenness, in 
producing the most beautiful and varied effects, 
which spring in other cases from a like ma- 
nagement of blue, white, and other colours, 
These powers of a colour upon itself are highly 
important to the painter, and conduce to that 
gratification from fine colouring, by which a 
good eye is so mysteriously affected. If we 
inspect the works of Nature closely, we shall 
find that they have no uniform tints, whether 
it be in the animal, vegetal, or mineral crea- 
tion ;— be it flesh or foliage, the earth or the 
sky, a flower or a stone,— however uniform its 
colour may appear at a distance, it will, when 
examined nearly, or even microscopically, be 
found constituted of a variety of hues and 
shades compounded with harmony and intel- 
ligence. . - 

‘*¢ There prevail two principles of practice on 
the palette, opposed to each other —the one 
simple; the other multiple. That of simplicity 
consists in employing as few pigments, &c. as 
possible ; according to the extreme of which 
principle the three primary colours are suf. 
ficient for every purpose of the art. This is 
the principle of composition in colouring, the 
opposite of which may be called the principle of 
aggregation, and is in its extreme that of 
having as many pigments, if possible, as there 
are hues and shades of colour. On the first 
plan every tint requires to be compounded ; on 
the latter, one pigment supplies the place of 
several, which would be requisite in the first 
case to compose a tint ;—and as the more pig- 
ments and colours are compounded, the more 
they are deteriorated or defiled in colour, at- 
tenuated, and chemically set at variance, while 
original pigments are in general purer in colour 
as well as more dense and durable than com- 
pound tints, there appear to be sufficient rea- 
sons for both these modes of practice ; whence 
it may fairly be inferred, that a practice com- 
posed of both will be best, and that the artist 
who aims at just and permanent effects should 
neither compound his pigments to the dilution 
and injury of their colours, when he can obtain 
pure intermediate tints in single, permanent, 
original pigments, nor yet multiply his pig- 
ments unnecessarily with such as are of hues 
and tints he can safely compose extemporane- 
ously of original colours upon his palette. 
This will require experience ; and to facilitate 
the acquisition of such experience is one of the 
objects of this work. * * = 

“* The general attributes of a perfect pigment 
are beauty of colour, comprehending pureness 
and richness, brilliancy and intensity, delicacy 
and depth, truth of hue, transparency oF 
opacity, well-working, crispness, setting-up or 
keeping its place, and desiccation or drying 
well; to all which must be superadded dura- 
bility when used, a quality to which the health 
and vitality of a picture belong, and is so es- 
sential, that all the others put together without 
it are of no esteem with the artist who merits 
reputation. - ao ° 

‘€ With regard to the beauty of colours indi- 
vidually, it is a general law of their relations, 
confirmed by nature and the impressions of 
sense, that those colours which lie nearest in 


nature to light have their greatest beauty in 
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their lightest tints; and that those which lie 
similarly toward shade are most beautiful in 
their greatest depth or fulness,—a law which 
of course applies to black and white particu- 
larly. Thus the most beautiful yellow, like 
white, is that which is lightest and most vivid; 
blue is most beautiful when deep and rich, 
while red is of greatest beauty when of inter- 
mediate depth or somewhat inclined to light,— 
and their compounds partake of these relations: 
we speak here only of the individual beauty of 
colours, and not of that relative beauty by 
which every tint, hue, and shade of colour be- 
comes pleasing or otherwise according to place 
and reference, for this belongs to the general 
nature and harmony of colours.” 

These quotations will shew, however imper- 
fectly, the philosophical spirit in which Mr. 
Field has conceived and executed the theoretical 
portions of his work. Of the perspicuity and 
value of his practical description of pigments, 
we can give but one out of a multitude of 
instances. 

“ Ultramarine, Lazuline, Azurine, or Azure, 
is prepared from the lapis lazuli, a precious 
stone found principally in Persia and Siberia. 
It is the most celebrated of all modern pig- 
ments, and, from its name and attributes, is 
probably the same as the no less celebrated 
Armenian blue, or Cyanus, of the ancients. 
Of the latter, Theophrastus informs us that the 
honour of inventing its factitious preparation 
(by perhaps the very singular chemico-me- 
chanical process still in use for ultramarine) 
was ascribed in the Egyptian annals to one of 
their kings ;* and it was so highly prized that 
the Pheenicians paid their tribute in it, and it 
was given in presents to princes: hence it was 
a common practice in those times to counterfeit 
it. Our opinion of the identity of these pig- 
ments is considerably strengthened by the ac- 
counts modern travellers give of the brilliant 
blue painting still remaining in the ruins of 
temples in Upper Egypt, which is described as 
having all the appearance of ultramarine. Add 
to this, also, that the Chinese have the art of 
preparing this pigment; and as they are imi- 
tators, and rarely inventors, and cannot be 
supposed to have learnt it of the Europeans, it 
is to be inferred that they possess it as an 
ancient art: that they have it, we conclude 
from having received specimens of this pig- 
ment, of a good colour, direct from Canton. 
In China, too, the lapis lazuli is highly esteem- 
ed, and is worn by mandarins as badges of 
nobility conferred only by the emperor ; which 
remarkably coincides with the ancient usage 
related by Theophrastus. Ultramarine has not 
obtained its reputation upon slight pretensions, 
being, when skilfully prepared, of the most 
exquisitely beautiful blue, varying from the 
utmost depth of shadow to the highest bril- 
liancy of light and colour,— transparent in all 
its shades, and pure in its tints. It is of a 
true medial blue, when perfect, partaking nei- 
ther of purple on the one hand, nor of green 
on the other: it is neither subject to injury by 
damp and impure air, nor by the intensest 
action of light, and it is so eminently perma- 
nent that it remains perfectly unchanged in the 
oldest paintings; and there can be little doubt 
that it is the same pigment which still con- 
tinues with all its original force and beauty in 
the temples of Upper Egypt, after an exposure 
of at least three thousand years. The ancient 
Egyptians had, however, other blues, of which 
we have already mentioned their counterfeit 
Armenian blue; and we have lately seen some 
balls of blue pigment, of considerable depth and 


*  Theophrast, de Lapis xevili Plin, lib, xxxxvii.” 





purity of colour, in the collection of Mr. Sams, 
obtained by him from the ruins of Upper Egypt, 
which is probably of the same kind. The 
Egyptians had also several vitreous blues, with 
which they decorated their figures and mum- 
mies. Ultramarine dries well, works well in oil 
and fresco, and neither gives nor receives injury 
from other good pigments. It has so much of the 
quality of light in it, and of the tint of air,—is so 
purely a sky-colour, and is hence so singularly 
adapted to the direct and reflex light of the 
sky, and to become the antagonist of sunshine, 
—that it is indispensable to the landscape- 
painter; and it is so pure, so true, and so un- 
changeable in its tints and glazings, as to be no 
less essential in imitating the exquisite colouring 
of nature in flesh and flowers. ‘To this may be 
added, that it enters so admirably into purples, 
blacks, greens, grays, and broken colours, that 
it has justly obtained the reputation of clearing 
or carrying light and air into all colours, both 
in mixture and glazing, and a sort of claim to 
universality throughout a picture.” 

The latter part of the volume contains some 
very important suggestions respecting grounds, 
vehicles, and varnishes ; and a description (ac- 
companied by a plate) of two new optical in- 
struments — the chromascope and the metro- 
chrome — invented for the purpose of making 
experiments on light and colours. 

On the whole, this is by far the most valu- 
able publication of the kind that has ever ap- 
peared. It must presently be in the hands of 
every artist who has the slightest wish to excel ; 
and we have no doubt that, ere long, the effect 
of the instruction with which it abounds will 
be very manifest in the productions of the Eng- 
lish school. The community is, therefore, in 
our opinion, under great obligations to Mr. 
Field ; “ since,” to use his own forcible and 
elegant language, ‘* whatever refines the taste 
enhances the powers and improves the dispo- 
sition and morals of a people; and whatever 
improves the morals promotes the happiness 
of man, individual and social.” 





Three Years in the Pacific, &c. 
[Second notice: conclusion. ] 
AGREEABLY to our promise last week, we 
insert the following characteristic sketch, as a 
proper specimen of this work, and likely in 
itself to amuse and gratify our readers :— 

‘¢ Standing at a door in a fashionable street, 
is an easy way of observing the costume and 
characteristics of a large city. At Lima I 
found, in the course of a day, that all to be 
seen in this respect passed our hotel. In the 
morning glided by, in one direction or another, 
sayas y mantos of every colour and age, from 
the new lustrous satin of the wealthy young 
maiden, through the grades of lack-lustre of 
the middle-aged, the frayed of the old, and the 
ragged and broken of my lady’s-maid. The 
colours and ages of the wearers were as vari- 
ous as the sayos themselves. In compliance 
with promises of penance, some wore a girdle 
of leather, about two inches wide, with a long 
end hanging almost to the feet. If ‘ las suélas 
de San Augustin,’ as this girdle is termed, for 
some unknown reason, be the measure of sins, 
the old women have more to answer for than 
the young ones. Again, there are a few fe- 
males devoted to religion and the exercise of 
charity, who are termed ‘ beatas.? They wear 
dresses of white worsted, with capes and hoods 
of the same. Later in the day pass priests 
and friars of several orders. The Mercedarian 
appears in a loose robe of white worsted, with 
a black cape and hood lined with white. His 
head is bare, shewing the tonsure and mathe- 
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matical cut of his straightly-combed hair, or it 
is covered with a clerical bonnet of white. The 
followers of San Augustin and St. Francis wear 
an entirely blue dress. The Dominican is dis« 
tinguished from the Mercedarian by the black 
cape being cut in a long point before and be- 
hind. Both carry long rosaries and crosses 
suspended about the neck. The Descalzos, or 
barefooted, of the order of St. Francis, wear a 
sackcloth robe with pointed capes, girt round 
the body with a leathern belt, a broad-brimmed 
hat, and sandals. They carry a tin box for re- 
ceiving alms, and a long staff. The brother. 
hood or order of Buenamuerte are robed in 
black, with a cross of red cloth stitched upon 
the breast. The military, in gay uniforms, are 
seen walking and riding at all times. The col- 
legians strut in black suits and cocked hats ; 
and judges are decorated with ribands and me- 
dals. Then come pedlars, crying their goods 
and low prices, and staggering under a load of 
calicoes strung over a stick, which is supported 
at the side by a strap over the shoulder. The 
vender of lottery-tickets is seen sauntering 
along, with a book filled with sheets of tickets 
in one hand, and an inkhorn in the other, 
bawling out Su—é¢r—te! and pausing at each 
syllable, and before every gentleman he may 
find standing, to importune him to purchase a 
ticket. If disappointed he turns away, and, 
for consolation, shouts Su—ér—te! as loud as 
ever. From one to two o'clock, the streets are 
alive with venders of the various messes eaten 
by families of the middling class, who seldom 
cook in their houses, but purchase their food 
at the door, ready for mastication. Negro 
wenches, with trays on the head, crying ‘tamil,’ 
which is a mixture of boiled corn and beans, 
with a small piece of pork, put up in a plantain. 
leaf, perambulate every street. Others carry 
various stews, in tin cases, piled one above the 
other, which they sell by their appropriate 
names. Representations of the most striking 
scenes of the play for the night, painted on 
canvass, are carried through the streets, accom- 
panied by the music of drum, hautboy, and 
miramba, and followed by a crowd of ragamuffin 
boys. In the same way, on the morning and 
day preceding the bull-bait, the figures of va- 
rious fire-works to be exploded at the exhibi- 
tion are carried round. Walking through the 
streets, there is nothing met with, perhaps, 
more unique or characteristic than the droves 
of jackasses and mules encountered at almost 
every step. The donkey frequently manifests 
the most stupid indifference in his habits, sel- 
dom heeding any person or thing that may 
come in his way. Some little vigilance is there- 
fore necessary to avoid being walked over by 
them, or unpleasantly squeezed between their 
loads and the wall. Here, the street is almost 
choked by asses laden with green grass; there, 
by others laden with stones, sometimes so 
small, that we ask whether the animal can bear 
no more; again, a drove with capachos (small 
sacks of hide) filled with sand or earth. Then 
comes the solitary borrico of the aguadér, wend- 
ing his way in the same unvarying gait, though 
urged by spur and weighty blows, habitually 
bestowed, it would seem for pastime, as an idle 
man drums upon the table for amusement. 
The aguadéres are all negroes, and wear a garb 
like those in Valparaiso. The cruel treatment 
of the borricos in Lima is as proverbial as the 
tyrannical sway exercised by the ladies there : 
hence the saying, ‘ Lima is the heaven of 
women, the purgatory of men, and the hell of 
jackasses.’ In order to facilitate the respira- 
tion of these poor animals, the nostrils are slit 





up about six inches; and those carrying grass 
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are muzzled with a piece of dry hide, having 
holes cut in it. Mules share no better fate : 
they are reserved for the heaviest labours. All 
the merchandise consumed in the interior is 
conveyed thither on the mule’s back. The 
proverbial stubbornness of the mule is rarely 
manifested here; a liberal bestowal of dry 
blows, made efficacious by abusive epithets, has 
produced so much fear in the beast, that, all 
restive qualities being radically removed, he 
has become quite an amiable creature. Droves 
of them move through the streets in long files, 
sometimes laden with bars of silver from the 
mines of Pasco, having their heads tied to the 
tails of those that precede them. In the morn- 
ing, the baker’s mule, with two great panniers 
of dry hide filled with rolls, and the baker 
mounted high on top, is seen going from door 
to door. At the corners of some streets a 
little remote from the Plaza, are occasionally 
met with great heaps of cigar-stumps, spread 
out for sale on white cloths. A cigar is not 
the worse in Lima for being partly smoked by 
a friend. The decay of Lima is but too evident: 
we see some of the largest houses, or rather 
their ruins, occupied by pulperias; and before 
the doors, ‘ollas’ of various stews, frittering 
over pans of coals. These tippling-shops, in 
the afternoon and at night, become scenes of 
fandangos, dissipation, and brawls of every 





kind. Though the streets are perambulated 
by watchmen, who cry the half-hour after eight | 
o'clock, they are of but little use. Besides, | 
there is a military police or guard distributed 
in various parts of the city ; and when passing | 
any of the posts after nine o’clock at night, the 
sentinel hails you with ‘Quien vive ??— for | 
whom? You answer, ‘ La patria !’—the coun- 
try. Again he inquires, ‘ Que gente ??— what 
sort of people? You answer, ‘ Gente de paz!’ 
—people of peace; and you are permitted to| 
passon. After ten o’clock at night the streets | 
are very dark, unless when the moon shines. 
About that hour the candles in the great lan- 
terns, hung over each doorway by requisition 
of the law, burn out, and are not replaced: as 
this is the only means of lighting the streets, 
they become gloomy after that hour ; and hence 
it is customary for persons walking late at 
night to be preceded by a servant with a lan- 
tern. Even this precaution is not always suf- 
ficient to save the passenger from the uncon- 
genial showers which are occasionally hurled 
from the balconies, though one should cry 
* Gardez de l'eau!’ The market is near the 
convent of San Francisco. Along the street, 
spread upon the ground, there is a display of 
_ all kinds of vegetables and fruits —(Lima is 
never without fruit of one sort or another) — 
shaded by mats propped up by reeds, which is 
the only accommodation prepared. Here you 
meet more frequently than in any other part of 
the city, begging friars, carrying an image of 
the Virgin, whose kisses they sell at a real 
each ; and sometimes an orange or potato will 
buy one. On the back of the silver case which 
holds the picture is inscribed the advertisement 
of some one indulgence to be obtained by kissing 
it and bestowing alms. The country around 
Lima is beautifully fertile, and by irrigation 
yields every variety of fruit and vegetable.” 

Of the better society we must also take a 
trait or two:— 

** It may be inferred from what I have said 
of a morning call, that the education of the 
Lima ladies is very limited. At school they 
learn to read indifferently well; to write worse ; 
to embroider with floss silk ; to use the needle; 
and, to their credit be it spoken, they generally 





make their own dresses, and not unfrequently 


their own shoes! Mantua-makers, however, 
are few, and until within a very few years 
were entirely unknown. They acquire a slight 
knowledge of music, and play the piano and 
guitar passably well. Since the revolution, 
some few have studied French. Dancing is an 
hereditary accomplishment, passed down from 
generation to generation. I have never heard 
of such a being as a dancing-master in the city, 
yet all are graceful in the waltz and contra- 
danza. The beneficial effects of certain public 
amusements upon society have been lately 
shewn in Lima. The Italian Opera Company, 
which left there in 1832, diffused an almost 
universal taste for Italian music; and now 
every young lady of fashion sings and plays the 
best pieces of Rossini and Paccini, and many 
have learned to read Italian. The Limanians 
are most wofully ignorant of geography and 
history. I have been frequently asked, ‘ In 
what part of Philadelphia is London ?’ ‘ Even 
some,’ says a Spanish traveller in 1826, ‘ who 
are reputed to be learned and wise, believe that 
England is a city, and the capital of a country 
called London!’ I was acquainted with a 
beautiful woman, of about twenty years of age, 
who moved in the second rank, but had been 
reduced from the first by the reverses of her | 
family. She was remarkable for natural intel- | 
ligence, the easy flow of her conversation, and | 
the purity of her language. One evening, 
when the conversation turned on geography, | 
she remarked; ‘You seem to know every thing | 
—do tell whether it is true that the world turns | 
round every day.’ ‘ Most assuredly.’ ‘ How 
wonderful !’ she exclaimed, ‘ and what a mi-| 
racle that we are not sensible of it!’ I then} 
asked her whether she knew that the world is! 
round, and whether she was aware that vessels 
sail round it. She replied: ‘I believe that to! 
be a fact, but I do not see any thing so very 
astonishing in a voyage of circumnavigation, | 
for I am informed that the world is in the| 
middle of the sea!’ I endeavoured to explain 
to her the solar system, at which she expressed 
great admiration. After talking an hour, and, 
illustrating the form of the earth with anorange, | 
she sighed, and said, ‘ Peude ser !—It may be 
—but I hear so many different stories about 
the same thing, that I scarcely know which to! 
believe ; I wish that God had told us all about 
it in the Bible, and then nobody could doubt !’"” | 

Touching the name of the Pacific, our au-| 
thor gives us the following account, which, 
though not altogether new, appears worthy to | 
be quoted as our concluding extract :— | 

‘¢¢ This south sea,’ says the worthy Fray | 
Calancha, ‘ is called the Pacific, because, in | 
comparison with the Atlantic, the Mediter- | 
ranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, its | 
storms are less violent and fewer, and its calm | 
is more tranquil. It is also called the sea of 
drunkards, because a drunken man might navi- 
gate in it; and if a vessel be ever lost, it is en- 
tirely owing to the ignorance of the pilot, for 
the navigation is safe, unless he go where he 
should not. Both ocean and ships are ruled 
over by five beautiful stars in the form of a 
cross—a happy prognostic of a holy domination 
over sea and land—at the sight of which the 
devil, even when most enraged, retreats, and 
leaves all in tranquillity!’ But the poet Pe- 
ralta, more gallantly at least, even if less de- 
voutly, attributes the tranquillity of the Pacific 
to the mild spirit of its empress, Amphitrite, 
who, according to him, rules this ocean.” 
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treasury of beauty and piety we are indebted to Mr. 
Snow, the estimable secretary of the Literary Fund, 
whose previous productions in prose and verse* have all 
borne the same stamp of merit, and been imbued with 
the same spirit of tender grace, human affection, and 
religious warmth. The present volume contains a selec- 
tion of no fewer than eight hundred and twenty striking 
sentences and aphorisms, from the works of the elder 
divines, and other luminaries of literature and moral and 
holy instruction. It cannot be looked into without be- 
nefit; and we heartily commend it to the public. Asa 
specimen of its qualities, we shall open it here and there, 
and let the sortes speak for us:—‘* Under our greatest 
troubles often lie our greatest treasures. * * A sanc- 
tified heart is better than a silver tongue; a heart full of 
grace is better than a head full of notions; a man may be 
a great scholar, and yet be a great sinner. * * * To 
say what we do, and not to do what we say, is to undo 
ourselves by doing. * * * They who in spiritual 
things will be their own carvers will surely cut their own 
fingers. [Is this the voluntary system?] * * * Many 
have passed the rocks of great sins who have been cast 
away on the sands of self-righteousness. * * * Words 
and works, tongues and hearts, lips and lives, should go 
together. * * * We form our words with the breath 
of our nostrils, and we have the less to live upon every 
time we speak. * * * he autumn, with its fruits, 
provides disorders for us, and the winter’s cold turns 
them into sharp diseases: the spring brings flowers to 
strew our hearse; and summer gives green turf and 
brambles to bind upon our graves. * * * Justice and 
mercy are the bass and treble strings of the great lyre of 
Heaven, which make all the harmonies and symphonies 
of the universe. * * * The habits of age are as great 
obstacles to salvation as the passions of youth. * * * 
Negligence in small things is a species of infidelity, which 
is often punished by great falls. * * * We wish that 
God should hear us in our gpa but we do not always 
hear ourselves, * * * he nearer lines approach a 
centre, the closer they are to each other: the more we 
love God, the more we shall love our brother.” — These 
are only a dozen of Mr. Snow’s string of seed-pearls: 
po 4 — they will create a general desire to possess the 
whole. a 

Sacred Geography; or, @ Dictionary, Historical and De- 
scriptive, of every Place mentioned in the Bible, by Wm. 
Sime, author of the ‘‘ Histories of the Reformation,” 
** Christian Church,” ‘* Waldenses,” &c. 18mo. pp. 588. 
(Edinburgh, Oliphant and Son; Glasgow, Collins; Gal- 
lie; Dublin, Curry, jun. and Co.; Belfast, M‘Comb; 
London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—A very compact, 
a very useful, a very instructive, anf a very excellent 
publication. Sacred geography is in every point of view 
an interesting subject, involving a light on the early his- 
tory of the human race, and in some measure illustrating 
the momentous question of the eternal destinies of all who 
have lived. Many great and important works illuminate 
the world on various parts of these mighty relations: but 
we have no clear and concise guide like the present in 
the English language, divested of dogmatism and con- 
troversy, and simply devoted to convey information. 
We trust the author will not be dissatisfied with the 
expression of our most cordial approbation, not only of 
his plan, embracing every object which could be desired 
in such a work, but also of the research he has employed, 
and the ability he has displayed in its execution. 

Summaries of the Sermons and Discourses of the Most 
Eminent British Divines. Part I. Sherlock ; by the Rev. T. 
S. Hughes, B.D. 8vo. pp. 128. (London, Valpy.)—This 
series seems well calculated to furnish heads for preachers 
who may not have very first-rate heads of their own; or 
whose diffidence may induce them to cultivate instructive 
forms and arguments, leaving for their own labour little 
beyond a certain diffusiveness, which is very easily attain- 

It is a sort of shove to heavy minded Christian pas- 
tors. 

Practical Piety, or the Rule of Life deduced from the Sacred 
Scriptures. 36mo. pp. 117. (London, Wightman.) —A 
very small but very pious little book, made up of ex- 
cellent selections of verses from the Bible, which inculcate 
lessons of benevolence, virtue, and goodness. 

Hints for Preventing Damage by Fire, §c., by Alfred 
Beaumont, Architect, &c. 8vo. pp. 67. (London, Weale.) 
— Though a thin pamphlet, there are many important 
hints on a universally interesting subject in this publica- 
tion, which does credit to the research and talent of the 
young surveyor to the County Fire Office. Mr. Beau- 
mont indicates the most prevailing causes of fires, and 
suggests obvious precautions and remedies. He then in- 
vestigates the remains of the domestic architecture of the 
Romans; and shews that the modern builder may take a 
useful lesson out of their book for an improved mode 
of heating houses. From the example of the County 
Fire Office, he argues that safety, economy, and comfort, 
may all be largely extended in this respect. 

Death, and other Poems, by R. Montgomery, B.A. 5th 
edition. (London, Simpkin and Marshall.)—We refer to 
the Literary Gazette, No. 93, for some remarks on the nu- 
merous editions through which most of the author’s poems 
are proceeding, and also on some of his observations on 
that subject and his poetical career. At present, there- 
fore, we would not have offered another word, touching a 
matter which seems to involve personal as well as literary 
considerations, but for the receipt of several letters address- 
ed to us, as having been among the earliest reviewers to 
notice and encourage the poet. In reply to these, we will 
say that we have read the statement in the last “ Quarterly 





* «© Sketches and Minor Poems,” 8vo., Prayers for 
the Use of Females,” &c. &cs 18mo. 
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Review,” which charges Mr. Robert Montgomery with | language, namely, proper pronunciation and the capacity | members, were elected. The check turn-stile 


having assumed a false name (his own being Gomery), and 
for the purpose of imposing his works upon the public as 
those of James Montgomery, previously in great popular 
esteem. For ourselves, we do not credit the fact, and, at 
all events, we doubt the inference. Still, as the assertion 
is hazarded in so high and respectable a quarter, we think 
it the bounden duty of the accused to disprove it. His 
present volume is dedicated to Mr. Sharon Turner. No 
one can better advise the legal means of refuting a ca- 
lumny, or how to put up with the allegation if it be true. 
No man heeds what the common, vile, and slanderous 
press utters from its filthy dens; but no man can lift his 
head in society if he allow such a work as the ** Quarterly 
Review,” unquestioned, to brand him with imposture. 

Since writing the foregoing, a very pretty volume, en- 
P «* Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Montgomery, B.A., of Linc. College, Oxford, &c. with 
Introductory Remarks, and an Appendix containing ex- 
tracts from Satires, Notes, &c.”* has been put into our 
hands. By whomsoever made, no selections could more 
clearly establish the truth and justice of every panegyric 
we have bestowed on the author’s a: let the most 
unfair of his critics read these pages and deny his merits 
if they can or dare. It is a book full of beautiful compo- 
sition, and good feeling, and high sentiment, and religious 
principle; and a better could hardly be made the com- 
panion of youth. 

Upon the question at issue with the Quarterly Review 
nothing is said; and we can only hope that a satisfactory 
light may at last break through the cloud suffered, as we 
think, where character is at stake, to impend and obscure 
far too long.} 

The Infant Annual. Pp. 195. (Liverpool, Marples and 
Co.; London, Hamilton and Co.)—The Liverpool Mamma 
has again produced a pretty and useful offering to the very 
young; being the third year of her series. What we highly 
approve of in her work is, that while it teaches all that is 
moral and good, it does not neglect what is tasteful and 
elegant; perhaps the great manufacturing town of Man- 
chester may take a hint in this respect (and even from an 
infant work), and add the graces of literature to its love 
of music, painting, and science, as its commercial neigh- 
bour, Liverpool, has done. 

The Antiseptic Manual, §c. 24mo. pp. 72. (London, 
Thomas.)—A very good account of the various means of 
preserving meat and other aliments, by salt, sugar, vine- 
gar, charcoal, pyroligneousacid, and chlorine, &c.d&c., and, 
consequently, a useful compendium for travellers in every 
clime. There are, besides, a number of useful domestic 
receipts; and, as far as the subject goes, the Manual is all 
that could be wished. 

Lacey's Railway Companion, and Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Guide, by A. Freeling. Pp. 66. (Liverpool, H. Lacey; 
London, E. Lacey.)—A convenient and useful shilling’s- 
worth of information for persons who visit these great 
>on and the wonderful communication which unites 
mem. 

Elementary end Practical Instructions on the Art of Build- 
ing Cottages and Houses for the Humbler Classes, §c.—By 
W. Wilds. 8vo. pp. 143. (London, Weale.)—The chief 
object of this treatise is to recommend erections of clay, 
in preference to those of brick or timber, for the lowlier 
dwellings in agricultural districts, emigrants, and such as 
the poor in Jreland. There is much practical information, 
and we are of opinion that much comfort might result, 
in many situations, from being acquainted with and ap- 
plying the writer’s precepts. For emigrants in particular, 
beyond his building lessons, his advice on many subjects 
of in-door and out-door domestic economy is of a very 
salutary description. Nearly thirty neat woodcuts aug- 
ment its utility. 

Continuation of the Supplement of Ranking’s Peru and 
Merico, Sc.—This piece of 20 pages, i. e. from 30 to 51, 
will be found valuable by those who possess Mr. Ranking’s 
work, which was reviewed in No. 760 of the Literary Ga- 
cette. It brings forth additional arguments in support of 
his theory, that Peru and Mexico were conquered by the 
Moguls in the twelfth century. 

Orlando Furioso di Ariosto, with Memoirs and Notes, by 
Antonio Panizzi. 4 vols. 12mo. (London, Pickering.) — 
The name of Signor Panizzi is the guarantee for an ele- 
gant and scholar-like work; and this edition of the Or- 
‘ando Furioso is an admirable proof of his critical talent 
and abilities as a commentator. The life, which is ela- 
borately written, occupies 160 pages of the first volume; 
and the rest is devoted to the poem, to some excellent 
notes, and to a bibliographical account of the many edi- 
tions of this celebrated production. The care which 
Signor Panizzi has bestowed upon his immortal coun- 
tryman reflects great honour upon himself; and when we 
add that these volumes are got up in the neatest manner 
of Mr. Pickering’s press, we have said enough to recom- 
mend them to every Italian reader and every lover of 
Tomantic poesy. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, §c. (London, Whittaker.)— 
The parts before us, we know not how, are very distant, 
being XXXV. Articulata, Part 1, and XLIII. Fish, Part 3. 
Both, however, are excellent, and the latter, concluding 
Vol. X., is particularly valuable, at a time when the fossil 
Temains of fish are obtaining so much attention. 

Appendix to the Black Book, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 123. (Lon- 
don, E. Wilson.) —A very plain-spoken Radical pamphlet, 
which shews cause for a thorough revolution, and as soon 
as possible. 

The French Pronouncing-Book, §c., by L. de Rudelle, 
A.B. 12mo. pp. 164. (London, Dulau and Co., &c. &c.) 
Upon two important points connected with the French 


~~ 


* Pp, 324, Lond, Churton, Mason, 





for reading correctly at sight, this little volume will : 
found to be an excellent guide. We have not before seen | S@t€S at the garden —e brought into 
these things put in so practically clear and useful a light; | use ;—the advantages of them will be a con- 
ee ea eS therefore well | siderable diminution of the annual expen- 
worthy of the student’s notice. | ae : A ° 
Harper’s Miscellany ; III.: Uncle Philip's Conversation | diture at the gates, and increased efficiency In 
with the Children about the Trees of America. Pp. 250.) registering the correct number of admissions. 


(New York, Harper and Brothers.) — This little book | : : 
deserves, perhaps, to be more prized out of America than The steam-engine and pumps are now at work 


in it, for it conveys more novel information to the youth- | On Monday, last week, the whole of the cisterns 
ful readers of another clime than to natives familiar with | were filled with water; since that day the ma- 
many of the subjects. To both, however, we venture to A 

recommend it as replete with information and interest, |chinery has been regularly worked, and the 
We have a great regard for Uncle Philip, and highly ap- | supply has been abundant: the experience of 
aye yo ge ty instruction. for 1934, | tHe last few days induces the council to antici- 

namoerss information for the eopte, Vol. 10 . . 

Nos. 1 to 48. (Edinburgh, W. and R. Chambers; Lon- | pate that the result will be satisfactory. A 


don, Orr and Smith.)—We have here the excellent de-| quantity of water, averaging 20,000 gallons 


sign of our northern friends, as far as it has been carried, | i ie d gar- 
in a complete form ; and it yields us much pleasure to say por day, was required for ee a 


how well we think of it. We trust that we are understood | den purposes, and the sum paid for that supply 
< all os — we —_ —< aa on = is — \from the West Middlesex Water-works Com- 
cheap knowledge, not to be such idiots as to object to the | 

laudable quality of cheapness in the abstract, or to real | pany was 50/. per month. The necessary 
knowledge in any form; though we have opposed, and | outlay in these operations the council propose 


will oppose ourselves to the imposture which fills ignorant | i i diminishing b 
minds with variety, by giving them that which estroys | b regard “4 — ——— t 8 . 
the desire for real and useful information, and encourages | the amount heretofore paid the sum at presen 

pretension in lieu of sound, and consequently modest | due to the investment fund. Auditors for the 


acquirements. Where there is unity of design, and suf- 
ficient diligence and ability in execution, though no one accounts of the past year were chosen. 


can fancy the best of low-priced publications adequate oe — 
to full instruction, yet they are to be prized and en- ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIET Y- 


couraged, as sowing the s of wisdom, and generatin " ° : 
a more universal desire to be truly enlightened,—to drink On Monday, Mr. Children, president, in the 


ree in See instead of stopping where a little learning | chair. The minutes of the last meeting were 
is on ngerous. a . * 

Under these impressions we very heartily approve of | 7 ead and confirmed ; various donations of books, 
these cheap papers, each of which discusses an interesting | &c. were announced, and thanks ordered to be 
topic in a popular and improving manner. They do not|yetyrned for the same. Routine business was 


confuse the reader with a medley of fifty incongruous . 
materials, but illustrate, for example, emigration, botany, transacted. Several remarkable new and 


the bictostee of certain countries, astronomy. he. dsc.» in jexotic insects were exhibited, including the 
succession, and at once. Their effect is likely to whet | sos . H 

the appetite for learning more, and in the mean time, rare British species P latydema-bicolor, Fab. and 
they teach, in a general outline, as much as could be ex- | its Jarve, and a fine species of Scarabeus from 


aon. Smyrna, having very long fore-legs. The fol- 
Coghian’s Pocket Picture of London and its Environs * ? * m 
Alphabetically arranged. Pp. 268. (London, H. Hughes.) lowing memoirs were read :—l. Report of the 
—A cheap and convenient little volume, with tolerable | Entomological Proceedings at the Linnzan and 


accounts of the principal objects in the metropolis. There Raniatt ; : 2, 
is, of course, ilttle original; but the following, amon other Societies during the presené years 2 


« Hints to Strangers,” is new tous. «7. Be careful that | Observations upon the Transformations of the 


= charms of your ee do - cause you = neglect | Cirripeda and Crustacea, with the description 
e necessary inspection of your linen on its return from . 

the wash.—Changes are not always for the best.” This is of the larva of Lepas anatifera, by Mr. J > A 
very libellous upon washerwomen—altogether a dirty in-| Thompson; 3. Memoir upon the habits of 


sinuation upon the getters-up of our linen. In speaking Copris nudas, with an account of the recep- 
of the theatres, the compiler seems to have forgotten the 1 : ih thy a ‘ted. b 

relative value of money, when he talks of 103/. 2s. 7d. (the | tacies In which the pupe are deposited, by 
cost of erecting the Rose Playhouse) in 1592, being acum Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes; 4. Observations on 
which would not pay half the expenses of a modern y 7 y * i * 
theatre for a single night. Does he know what that the Economy of the Strepsiplera, — = de 

103. 2s. 7d. would be in our time ? scription of Stylops Spencii, a new British spe« 
on og ge yee : Part Te ae 8 cies recently discovered, by Mr.C. J. Pickering ; 
tdinburgh, Blackie and Son.)—Amid the multitude of | - ses ‘ 

publications which we are called upon to examine, we |"’* Additional Observations upon the Structure 
cannot remember whether we have seen all the preceding |Of the Larve and Imago in the Strepsiptera, 


parts of thiswork; but from this, and what we have seen, |hy Mr. J. O. Westwood. The two latter me- 
we can say that it proceeds well. Some of the ‘*‘ leading” 


articles might be better, but others in science and litera- moirs were illustrated by the exhibition of the 
ture are quite up to the limits of their ascertained state. Stylops Spencii, and the bee from the body of 
The Family Expositor. Vol. V., by Dr. Doddridge. : : ¢ 
(London, Bell and Co.; Dublin, Curry; Edinburgh, which it had been extracted, as well as other 
Oliver and Boyd.)—A continuation of a work, of which living bees taken in company therewith ; and 
_ ae ~— = a ee peek Boge og by an extensive series of the very rare genera 
lay need not asham and which it would we > ©, . ‘ 
others, under the denomination of Dissenters, read with | Of Stylops Xenos and Eleuchus, and of stylopised 
diligence and appreciation. bees and wasps. A very lengthened and ani- 
he History of Evesham, &c., by G. May. 8vo. Pp. 353. i i ; he subj 
(Chesham, G. May; London, Whittaker.)—This book —_— — took place upon the s _ 
relates to an interesting place, and the author, with all | 0! the preceding communications, especially 
the attractions ofa modern guide, has mingled the record with reference to the mode of construction of 
of ancient times. Perhaps the whole partakes too much | : ; 
of the former essence to possess the latter in value for the the balls of the Copris Pup ss: which were of the 
topographer and antiquary. Still the production is de- | $1Ze of four-pound bullets ; and as to the mode 


serving of local honour, and has many particulars worthy | of deposition of the parasitic eggs of the Streps- 
of general consideration. 


Chaos and the Creation; an Epic Poem, in Eight Cantos ; iptera. . 
with elucidative Notes, by Trinitarius. Large8vo. Pp. 296. a. : 
(London, Hatchard; Cambrid e, Stevenson.) —Of this} The Year 1835.—If the present year is not 
strange volume we shall merely say, that it oft endea- j i i o 
vours, in verse and prose, to ante things which are remarkable for is varsety of astronomical ha 
inexplicable, and to reconcile mysteries with human |CUrrences, It 1s for the interesting circumstances 
reason. There is, however, some curious matter in its; ) connected with at least one of those occurrences 
so that we may probably bestow another and a longer) _the Jong anticipated return of the comet of 
___|Halley. The following is a brief outline of the 
principal phenomena in the year now com- 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. mencing: — The opposition of Mars at this 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. time is occupying the vigilant attention of as- 
Wittram YarRreELL, Esq. in the chair.—|tronomers in both hemispheres, who are com- 
Balance in favour of Society on the accounts | paring the places of the planet in the heavens 
of December last, 527/. 6s.; about 3,500 per-| with the numerous small stars near which it is 
sons visited the gardens in the same month;| passing; from which comparison or ome 
eighteen candidates, including four foreign|to obtain its parallax. Saturn will be ted 
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by the Moon on the 13th of April, and again 
on the 27th of August ; in the former instance, 
when the planet will be near its opposition. 
On the 27th May there will occur an annular 
eclipse of the Sun, invisible at Greenwich ; a 
most beautiful phenomenon as seen from various 
parts of South America and Africa. A very 
amall eclipse of the Moon (not equal to a digit) 
will be visible at Greenwich on the 10th of 
June: during the eclipse the Moon will occult 
a star in Ophiuchus. On 15th July the pla- 
nets Venus and Jupiter may be seen in the 
same field of view of the telescope. In Sep- 
tember the comet of Encke returns to its peri- 
helion, but will be probably invisible, from its 
unfavourable position relative to the Earth and 
Sun. Early in November it is expected that 
the comet of Halley will pass its perihelion. On 
the 20th November an eclipse of the Sun, visi- 
ble and partial to the southern counties of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. ‘The eclipse will be 
central and total from the coast of Guinea, 
across the African continent to Madagascar. 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Antares, and  Scorpii 
will probably be seen during the total obscura- 
tion ; but will Halley’s comet, then so near the 
Sun, be also visible 2 Seneca relates that, sixty 
years before Christ, a large comet was actually 
observed very near the Sun during a total 
eclipse. 
J. T. BARKER. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


On Wednesday last the Hulsean prize was ad- 
judged to Mr. Wm. N. Curtis, of Catherine 
Hall, for his dissertation on the following sub- 
ject :—‘* How far the political circumstances of 
the Jewish nation were favourable to the intro- 
duction and diffusion of the Christian reli- 


The subject of the Seatonian prize poem for 
the present year is “ Ishmael.” —Camb. Chron. 
Jan. 3. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTI- 
QUARIES AT COPENHAGEN.* 
Annual Report 1834. 

Tue General Anniversary Meeting for this 
year was held on Thursday, the 30th of Jan- 
uary, and the President, Professor Schlegel, 
Senior of the University, having taken the 
chair, proceeded to read a statement furnishing 
a retrospect of the Society’s operations since 
his accession to office in 1831, and a general 
view of its present state. 

During this interval the Society, in further- 
‘ance of the object to which it principally has 
dedicated its labours,—the publication, namely, 
of Icelandic or Old-northern Manuscripts,— 
has published at its expense 10 new volumes ; 
making the entire number of volumes which, 
up to this date, have, under its auspices, left 
the press as follows :—Fornmanna Sogur, Vols. 
I.-ViII. and XI.; Oldnordiske Sagaer, Vols. 
I.-VIU. and XI. ; Scripta Historica Islando- 
rum, Vols. I.-V., containing—of the historical 
Sagas recording events out of Iceland—the his- 
tory of the Norwegian kings from Olaf Trygg- 
vason to Sverre, and of the Danish kings 
e nytlinga) from Harald Blue-tooth to Canute 

I., or the period between the middle of the 
10th and the beginning of the 13th centuries, 
—in Icelandic, Danish, and Latin. Islendinga 
Sogur, Vols. I. L., containing—of the historical 
Sagas recording events in Iceland itself—Are 
Frodes Schede, Landndémabok (giving an ample 


* We have great } Jeasure in laying this interesting and 
dmportant literary document before Surrenders medida Gs 


account of the island’s first colonisation) and |stated, the Rev. A. W. Esmann, mission 

Heidarviga-, Ljésvetninga, Svarfdela-,Valinal- | at Juliana’s-hope, caused, in the year 1832, the 
jots-, Vemundar ok Viga-Skutu, and Viga-|ruins of the church at Igalikko, where one of 
Glims Sagas, in Icelandic. Fereyinga Saga, |the stones above mentioned was found, to be 
or the history of the inhabitants of the Faroe | carefully excavated, and transmitted to the 
Islands; in Icelandic, the Faroe-dialect, and | Society a number of architectural ornaments 


Danish, and with a map of the islands. For- 
naldar Sogur Nordrlanda, Vols. I.-III., Nor- 
diske Fortids Sagaer, Vols. I.-III., being a 
complete edition of the mytho-historical Sagas, 
recording events in the North assignable to the 
period anterior to the colonisation of Iceland, 
or the era of authentic history; in Icelandic 
and Danish. Krdakumédl, sive Epicedium Rag- 
naris Lodbroci, or Ode on the heroic deeds and 
death of the Danish king Ragnar Lodbrok in 
England; in Icelandic, Danish, Latin, and 
French. 

The President went on to state, that the re- 
sults of the Voyage of Discovery to the east 


; and fragments of metal ; among the rest, some 
| of bell-metal, which he found there, as well as 
| other relics, and a description and ground-plan 
of the ruins. Mr. Wahl, who is at present 
making a botanical excursion in Greenland, 
communicated, in like manner, some observa. 
tions on sundry ancient European monuments, 
hitherto unknown, situated in the southern 
part of that country; Major Fasting, Governor 
of North Greenland, transmitted some Esqui- 
maux antiquities, found in the island of Disco, 
and Captain Graah others found on the east 
coast. These investigations continued to be 
prosecuted in 1833, and the Society received 





coast of Greenland, made, by order of govern -| communications concerning them to the follow- 
ment, by Captain Graah, R.N., member of the | ing effect: — Mr. Jacob Arie, Inspector of the 
Society, principally with the view of determin. | colony of Nennortelik, communicated informa- 
ing, if possible, the site of the ancient European | tion of an antiquarian excursion made by him 
colony of EystribygS (East Bygd), and the | through the firth of Tessermiut, and furnished 
bishopric of GarSar, flourishing there for se-|at the same time a map in which the relative 
veral centuries, had induced the Society to de- | situation of the various ruins along the said 
vote all the means at its disposal to the further | firth is laid down. He furnished, likewise, the 
investigation of this subject ; and that it had ac- | ground-plan of one of the most remarkable of 
cordingly resolved to endeavour to procure an | these ruins. Mr. O. Kielsen sent the journal 
accurate and comprehensive view of all the | of an excursion made by him through the firth 
ruins, dating from the time of the old European | of Tunnudliorbik as far as Sermelik; the in- 
colonists in Greenland, and particularly those | spector of the colony of Frederick’s-hope, Mr. 
in the district of Juliana’s-hope, and along the | Engholm, a description of the ruins along the 
rest of the coast bordering on Davis’-Straits ; | firth of Arksut, and elsewhere in that district, 
and to cause the most important of them to be | together with two illustrative maps; and the 
explored by excavation and otherwise. Atten-|inspector of Fiskernes, Mr. J. N. Miller, a 
tion having been principally attracted to the|compendious description of some ruins on the 
district of Juliana’s-hope, as the chief seat of | firth of Aglomersit, in that district. 

these ruins, and there existing no map of this! The Society had farther resolved to have 
particular portion of the country on a scale suf- | published at its expense a work on the Histo- 
ficiently large for the purposes in view, Captain | rical Monuments of Greenland, to constitute a 
Graah had undertaken to construct one out of | full and correct edition of all the ancient writ- 
admeasurements made by himself upon the spot, | ings extant concerning the physical geography, 
and other materials to which he here has access; |the ancient history, political institutions and 
and such a map will, accordingly, be prepared by | condition of that country, comprising entire 


him, and published at the expense of the Society, 
to serve as the basis of the further researches 
to be instituted. A correspondence had been 
opened, with a view to these researches, with 
persons holding official situations in the various 
districts of Greenland; and proper directions 
had been furnished for the guidance of those 
employed in them, as well as the necessary tools 
and implements for the purposes of excavation, 
and a sum of money, to defray travelling and 
other expenses, been supplied. Captain Graah 
had already communicated to the Society, pre- 
viously to the adoption of these measures, the 
account of a search made by him among the 
ruins of the church at Kokortok; and Dr. 
Pingel, who likewise had visited Greenland, 
some remarks concerning other ruins on the 
west coast, of which till then but little had 
been known. There had likewise been sent, 
still earlier, through Captain Graah, to the 
Museum of Northern Antiquities, a stone with 
a Runic inscription, dating, as it appears, from 
the 12th century, found in the island of King- 
iktorsoak, in N. Lat. 72° 55’, about four geo- 
graphical miles to the north of the now most 
northerly establishment of Upernivik ; and sub- 
sequently by Mr. Mathiesen, inspector of the 
colony of Juliana’s-hope, another, found at 
Igalikko (60° 51’ N.L.); as also a third, with 
an Icelandic inscription in Roman letters, found 
at Ikigeit, a place situated in the southernmost 
part of the west coast, in 66° N.L. Since the 
receipt of these remains, and in consequence of 





the measures taken by the Society, as before 


|sagas and extracts of ancient historical and 
geographical works, of annals, codes of law, 
records, &c. In the preparation of this work, 
of which the prospectus has for some time been 
before the public, considerable progress has been 
made: as it will be, however, of considerable 
bulk (about 150 sheets), some time must neces- 
sarily elapse before it can leave the press. 

With the accounts referred to concerning 
Greenland, those narrating the discovery of 
America by the ancient Scandinavians, and 
their voyages thither in the tenth and following 
centuries, stand in near connexion ; and with 
the view of making these accounts, which 
hitherto have not been held in such high estima- 
tion as they deserve, more accessible to readers 
out of Scandinavia, the Society had resolved to 
publish a complete edition of all of them that 
are extant, in the original Icelandic text, with 
an annexed translation into Latin. This work 
likewise has been completed, and the printing 
of it commenced. 

The Committee of Archeology had reported 
that the Museum of Northern Antiquities had 
been removed, in the course of last year, from 
its late confined locality to a suite of apartments 
in the royal palace of Christiansborg, granted 
for that purpose by his majesty the king, where 
the collection is open to the public once a-week 
(every Thursday), under the superintendence 
of the inspector of the museum, Mr. Thomson. 
The collection has, during the last three years, 
been considerably augmented. In 1831 it re- 
ceived an accession of 146 articles, in 1832 of 
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400, and in 1833 of 270, among which new ac- 
quisitions the following deserve especial notice : 
a splendid necklace of gold, attached to which are 
several coins of the Byzantine emperors, dating 
from the fifth and sixth centuries (of the weight 
of fifty-three Dutch ducats); a collection of 
rings for the neck and arm, together with 
several rare bracteates, some of them exhibiting 
Runic or other inscriptions, which seem to belong 
to the fifth century, all found in the island of 
Fyen (weighing together about 1120 ducats)— 
(for these valuable acquisitions science is in- 
debted to the munificence of his majesty the 
king); a collection of urns and other antiquities, 
likewise from the age of northern heathenism, 
found, in the course of last summer, in some 
barrows in the island of Bornholm, which 
H.R.H. Prince Frederick caused to be opened 
in his presence, most of them in a state of per- 
fect preservation —(among these urns is one of 
unique construction, it being, unlike all others 
that have hitherto been found, closed at top, and 


As some of the papers in the volumes already |along with the narrative in a clear and satis- 
published of the Society’s Transactions have |factory manner. 
been judged to possess especial interest for REARS 
Englishmen, the Society, it was observed, had | SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
resolved on publishing, for the convenience of | Mr. Hatwam in the chair.—Mr. Smith exhi- 
its British members, and others speaking En- | bited a small ancient bottle containing liquid, 
glish, an abstract in that language of the said |and two coins, one of the Emperor Commodus, 
Transactions, which abstract, it was added, was | found about four feet below the surface of the 
in course of preparation for the press, and, | ground at the castle of Bennington, near Wear. 
when printed, would be transmitted to these | Among other presents announced, Mr. Collier 
members. | Presented a copy of an ancient miracle play, 

Mention was made of the receipt of a dona-|entitled The Harrowing of Hell, now first 
tion, from an anonymous well-wisher of Iceland | printed from MS. Har. 2253 (only twenty-five 
in Sweden, of 160 copies of Snorre Sturleson’s | copies). Mr. C. considers the original certainly 
‘ Heimskringla, or Sagas of the kings of Nor-|as old as the reign of Edward IIL., if not older. 
way,’ Vols. I. to III. (valued at 1000 rix-dol-|Sir F. Palgrave communicated a copy of a 
lars), the same being intended for distribution, |document found among some state papers at 


| gratis, among those of the lower classes in Ice- | the Chapter House, Westminster ; it purported 


land who are desirous of obtaining, but unable | to be a letter from Margaret Countess of Salis- 
to purchase, instruction. In the distribution|bury to her son Reginald Pole (afterwards 
of these books, the charge of which was recom- | cardinal), when he had incurred the displeasure 





mended to public functionaries on the spot,|of Henry VIII.; the letter is forcibly indited, 


having its orifice at the side); a set of ancient|the Society has endeavoured to act in strict |and expresses great parental anxiety that her 
chess-emen made of the tooth of the walrus, dug | conformity with the declared wishes of their | son should submit to the king’s pleasure. It is 
out of the earth, about 100 years ago, in the| donor, and hopes it may prove a means of che-| written in a strong clerk-like hand, and not 


north of Iceland ; a stone with runes, belong- 
ing, probably, to the twelfth century, found 


| ishing that fondness for the study of the an- | likely to be that of the countess; nor is it signed 


cient historieal records of their native country, |by her. Sir Francis, therefore, concludes, that 


in the Faroe Islands at the ancient episcopal| which, for centuries, has characterised the|it must have been either the draft of a letter 


residence of Kirkebo; the before-mentioned | inhabitants of Iceland. 


stones with inscriptions found in Greenland. 


intended to be written (such drafts are often 
Donations of works on ancient history and | found), or a fair copy made for the countess to 


Communications concerning other remark.| archeology were mentioned as received from | sign, or (as has been said of a letter purporting 
able antiquities, found during the same interval, | the Antiquarian Society of London, the Royal|to be written by Anne Boleyn in the Tower) 


were next referred to, including from Pro- 
fessor Steenblock a description of some antiqui- 
ties found in barrows in Siberia, at present in 


the collection of the Museum at Christiania. |surer, J. F. Magnus, Esq., attested by the 
The Society had also received from Donald | auditors, Major Cathala and Andreas Nielsen, 


ia was laid before the Society. 


Gregory, Esq., Sec. S. A. Edinburgh, notice of 
a handsome buckle with two Runic inscrip- 
tions, lately found at Largs, in Scotland; from 


E. W. A. Drummond Hay, Esq., his Britan. Dr. JeEnnrinGs in the chair.—On Thursday 


nic Majesty’s Consul-General in Marocco, an 


account of the investigation of two sepulchral | Christmas recess. 
chambers formed of stones, discovered at Tan-| Mr. Lyell’s paper on the proofs of the gradual 
giers, and supposed to be of Gothic origin ;| rise of the land in Sweden was read. Our dis- 
from Thomas Webb, Esq., Sec. to the Rhode} tinguished geologist pursues these proofs very 
Island Historical Society, a communication | successfully. 
respecting some American monuments of an-| tion we have him commencing his inquiries on 


tiquity, and especially some barrows and 
remains of fortifications bearing considerable 
resemblance to those met with in the north of 
Europe, and a description of certain figures 
and characters cut in some rocks at Bristol, in 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, and at 
Staticook, in Connecticut; and from T. A. 
Kier, Esq., St. Thomas, W. L., eight specimens 
of Carib antiquities, of different sorts of stone, 
analogous to the stone quoins of northern ar- 
cheology found in the Virgin Islands, — as 
also a flint arrow-head, found in North Ame- 
Tica. 

The president then referred to the facilities 
afforded by the Society towards the publication 
of antiquarian and historical disquisitions, 
through the medium of its Archeological 
Transactions, of which, under the title of 
‘Nordisk Tidsskrift for Oldkyndighed,’ two 
volumes have been published during the three 
years now expired. The volumes already pub- 
lished comprehend antiquarian intelligence 
from various parts of Denmark, from Sweden, 
Norway, Great Britain and Ireland, the Faroe 


Islands, Iceland, and Greenland ; they contain | rise is occupying the attention of the scientific 


{ 





Society of Literature of London, the Royal | a fictitious document.—A_ portion was read of 
Irish Academy, the American Philosophical|a dissertation on the original descent of the 
Society, &c. Finally, the report of the trea-| Carribees, by Mr. R. H. Schomberg. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages of 
Great Britain. Part XL., Folio; and Part 
XLVIII., 8vo. and 4to. Harding and Lepard. 

THESE are, on several accounts, the most ac« 

ceptable, as well as the most interesting por 

tions of a work, which has occupied a distin« 
guished station in the very highest rank of 
literature and art during the greatest part of 
the present century—for it dates its first ap- 
pearance as a candidate for public favour from 
the year 1814;—from which period to the pre- 
sent hour no fewer than five editions have been 
in a course of publication at the same time. 

They are most acceptable, as they complete 

their respective editions of the work, and will 

thus enable the subscribers to bind and place 
their copies upon the shelves of their libraries. 

They are most interesting, on account of the 

eminent persons whose portraits they contain, 

viz. Queen Anne, William Pitt, the late Duke 
of Bedford, Lord Liverpool, Admiral Viscount 

Exmouth, and the illustrious Wellington. The 

introduction of the last-mentioned portrait (en- 

graved from the original chalks by Sir Thomas 

Lawrence) into ‘*‘ a collection devoted, with 

this single exception, to the commemoration of 

personages of whom the memory alone is left 
to the existing age,” is no less an honourable 
testimony of his grace’s high character and 
public services, than it is consistent with the 
good taste with which this great work, of no 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


evening the meetings were resumed after the 
The concluding portion of 


In this part of his communica- 


the 19th of July last year, at Gulholmen, 
Marschant, &c. From a comparison of the an- 
cient land-marks, and accurate observation, he 
found that the water was two feet below the 
maximum depression of sixty-four years ago. 
There are no tides on this part of the coast. 
It is a well-known fact among the inhabit- 
ants, that the ancient port of Gothenborg 
was many more miles further up the country 
than it now is. The author presents many 
such corroborative evidences, but we need not 
follow him further. He recommends Swedish 
geologists to institute a comparison between 
the shells of the two seas, which are frequently 
found far inland, and at the height of 200 feet, — 
and botanists to examine the different mosses 
found growing on the newly acquired land, 
with the older productions of the same class. 
He establishes the objects of his paper by evi- 
dence of two kinds.—Ist, The testimony of 
the inhabitants; 2d, The positions of the arti- 
ficial marks which have been set up during 





fewer than two hundred and forty portraits, 
has been conducted, and brought to a successful 
termination. 


the last generation ; and he concludes by ex- 
pressing his satisfaction that this remarkable 


likewise the beginning of a systematic view of |in Sweden, as it is only by such endeavours | Landscape Illustrations to Allan Cunningham’s 


northern heathen antiquities, illustrated with| that it can be ascertained whether the land 
copper-plate engravings, being an account of| be oscillating or always in one direction,— 


Edition of the Life and Works of Robert 
Burns. Parts II. & III. Cochrane & Co. 


the first class thereof, the implements of stone.* | intermittent or permanent. An extensive and| TuEsE two parts complete this pretty little 
* The next forthcoming volume will comprise, with| Well-executed delineation of that part of Swe-| publication, which does great credit to the 


fe —, a poy & i —_ from = = of Mr. 
» M. Petersen, on Icelandic 
accounts concerning ii 


orwegia® }the meeting-room, and carried the auditory! whom all the original drawings were 





j)den visited by Mr. Lyell was suspended in| talents of Mr. D. O. Hill, of Edinburgh, by 
en On 
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the spot. ‘* The Field of Bannockburn,” 
*¢ Nithsdale,” ‘**The Town and Harbour of 
Ayr” (the fore-ground of which, by-the-by, is 
a fore-castle), and ‘‘ Dumfries,” are our fa- 
vourites. With reference to the last, Mr. Cun- 
ningham has quoted in his descriptions the 
celebrated song written by Burns, and entitled 
* The Dumfries Volunteers.” At the present 
moment of excessive political excitement, we 
may perhaps be pardoned for going a little out 
of our usual way, and strongly recommending 
to all our countrymen the adoption of the pa- 
triotic sentiment contained in the concluding 
verse of that animated song : 


«« The wretch that wad a tyrant own, 

And the wretch (his true-born brother) 

Who wad set the mob aboon the throne, 
May they be damned together ! 

Who will not sing ‘ God save the King,’ 
Shall hang as high s the steeple ; 

But while we sing ‘ God save the King,’ 
We'll ne’er forget the people.” 


Hullmandell’s Lithographic Drawing-Book for 
the Year 1835. By J. D. Harding. Acker- 
mann and Co. 

Two dozen of as charming little studies for a 

young draftsman or draftswoman, as were ever 

produced by the pencil of a skilful artist. 


Finden’s Byron Beauties. No. II. Tilt. 
ReEratnineG the objection which we stated in 
our notice of the first number to the title of 
this publication, we should nevertheless be 
guilty of great injustice if we did not express 

Sour admiration of the manner in which it is 
'.. executed. In the present part, the group of 
* ® Anah and Aholibamah,” engraved by H. 
ote, from a drawing by F. Stone, is especially 
istinguished by its feminine tenderness, deli- 
, and elegance. 


Meaves from the Memorandum-Book of Alfred 
Crowquill. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A rascicutus of playful fancies. The nau- 

tical leaf is redolent of good graphic puns. Tra- 

velling Companions seem to be too often re- 

peated. The leaf of Edibles has some good 

points, and so has that of Cords. 


CARICATURES. 

In our last we devoted so much of our space to 
the subject of caricatures, that we will now say 
but little on “* The Looking-Glass; or Carica- 
ture Annual of 1834 ;”" being Vol. V. of that 
series, published by T. M‘Lean. It is, never- 
theless, a very amusing volume, and replete 
with witty and curious references to passing 
events. Temperance Societies, the Pension 
List, the Church in Danger, Agitation, Radi- 
calism, Foreign Policy, Corn and Poors’ Laws, 
Trades’ Unions, Musical Festival, Irish Tithes, 
Slave Emancipation, Change of Ministry, Re- 
form, &c. &c. &c. are all brought on the canvass 
with great cleverness and talent. Many of the 
portraits are excellent, and many highly hu- 
morous. In short, the volume is a magic- 
lantern of the vear; only the figures are for 
permanent instead of transitory entertainment. 
Nothing more characteristic and various could 
divert the half-hour before dinner, or the draw- 
ing-room hour after that refection. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
VERSIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Second Series.) 
Pauline’s Price.—Goethe. 
Sweet Pauline, could I buy thee 
With gold or its worth, 
I would not deny thee 
The wealth of the earth. 








They talk of the pleasure 
That riches besiow— 

Without thee, my treasure, 
What joy could I know ? 


Did I rule Europe over, 
Thy price it should be ; 

Let them leave, for thy lover, 
A cottage with thee, 

Where a pear-tree is stooping 
With fruit at the door, 

And the green vine is drooping 
Each dark lattice o’er. 


If my life-breath could be, love, 
A ransom for thine, 
I'd yield it for thee, love, 
With all that is mine., 
Ah! had I the power, 
I’d count as time flown 
A year for each hour 
That thou wert mine own. 


The Coming of Spring.—Schiller. 
Tw a valley sweet with singing 
From the hill and from the wood, 
Where the green moss rills were springing, 
A wondrous maiden stood. 


The first lark seemed to carry 
Her coming through the air ; 
Not long she wont to tarry, 
Though she wandered none knew where. 


A rosy light fell o’er her, 
Too beautiful to last ; 

All hearts rejoiced before her, 
And gladdened as she past. 


She brought strange fruit and flowers, 
Within her sunny hand, 

That knew the shine and showers 
Of some more glorious land. 


The winter ice was broken, 
The waters flashed with gold ; 
She brought to each a token, 
The young man and the old. 


Each seemed a welcome comer, 
Her gifts made all rejoice ; 

But two, the nearest summer, 
These had the fairest choice. 


Now I, of all that gather 
In the zodiac’s golden zone, 

Love a month whose sullen weather 
Has no love but my own. 


Though its fierce wild winds are sweeping 
The last leaf from the thorn ; 

Though the rose in earth be sleeping, 
Yet then my love was born. 


The Earth's Division. 
The fair earth, it shall be for all, 
Divide it at your need ! 
So, in his high Olympian hall, 
The starry Jove decreed. 


Each hurried at the mighty word— 
The merchant swept the main, 
The peasant drove the lowing herd 

And sowed the golden grain. 


The hunter took the glad green wood, 
The soldier drew his sword ; 

“T am,” quoth he, * by title good, 
A universal lord.” 


The miser’s wealth was little known, 
He hid it from the light ; 

The king said, “ Take ye all their own, 
And pay me for the right.’ 


When, lo ! the poet came at lasty 
Pale watcher of the air; 

The spoil was shared—the lots were cast, 
His, only, was not there. 


He flung him at the feet of Jove, 
And cried, ‘‘ What wrong is done 
To him whom thou wert wont to love, 

Thy true and favourite son !” 


‘“ Blame thou not me,” the God replied, 
‘¢ Some land of dreams too long, 
When earth was given to divide, 
Has kept thee and thy song.” 


“IT watched thy spirit’s mighty law, 
Control the ocean’s flow ; 

I gazed, forgetting in mine awe 
All that was mine below.” 

** Ah!” said the god, “beneath my throne 
Is given earth and sea ; 

But the high heaven is still mine own, 
And there I welcome thee !” 

L-E. L, 


Sonnet 1227. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 
One day another’s thoughts too oft effaces ; 
And perish thus the motions of the heart : 
We grieve to lose the evanescent traces, 
And see with sighs the fading tints depart. 
How precious, then, is the reflective art 
That in a during form its hues can place, 
And, by the muses lasting mirror, grace 
Flashes that like the Nights of Autumn dart 
Their transient shadows by reflection’s power— 
Can co-exist, which else each other’s shape— 
As sea-wave swallows sea-wave—would devour, 
And none could from its follower’s grasp 
escape ! 
Thus, by the glorious muses’ spell divine, 
All in one effluence may together shine. 
Geneva, 8th October, 1834. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Panorama of King George’s Sound, &c., with 

a Descriptive Account. By Lieut. R. Dale. 

London, 1834. J. Cross; R. Havell. 

Tue panorama itself is very indifferently exe- 
cuted ; yet it presents us with the strange fea- 
tures of a remarkable country —Western Aus- 
tralia—so utterly different from all the other 
quarters of the globe, and seeming almost like 
the portion of a new earth sprung up to supply 
the place of the old continents, should comet 
or other cause lead to their destruction. The 
letter-press description is interesting, and con- 
veys some new information relative to the 
colony. We extract a few particulars : — 

* During our intercourse with the natives 
they have shewn great quickness; and it was 
quite amusing to see the dexterity with which 
any question was evaded, when they did not 
wish to answer; whilst the readiness of com- 
prehension, when any thing was to be got by 
it, was instantaneous. All possess activity, 
skilfulness, and sagacity, some in a striking 
degree. The passions are strong and sudden, 
and, as there is no authority to decree or enforce 
punishment, totally unchecked, except by fear 
of revenge. They are superstitious, and never 
mention the name of the dead without trem- 
bling. It is perhaps difficult to account, ex- 
cept through superstition, for the monstrous 
custom of the nearest of kin, upon the natural 
or violent death of a relation, to sacrifice @ 
victim of any age or sex, it matters not whe- 
ther of his own or of a neighbouring tribe, to 
the shades of the deceased. After death an 
oval grave, about four feet long, is dug from 





east to west; the body is placed upon its side, 
with the legs bent, and the head towards the 
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east, and then covered with earth taken from |the same idea, and indeed the same French 
the north side of the grave, what had been|piece from which Mr. Buggins was framed at 
thrown out*Yemaining as a mound, somewhat |the Strand Theatre. At the Adelphi, Mrs. 
in the form of a crescent. When Mokarree| Keeley and Mr. Bennett from the boxes, Mr. 
(the brother of the chief who is represented in|O. Smith from the pit, Mr. Saunders from 
the foreground of the view) was buried, green |the gallery, and a trombone player from the 
branches, and also his cloak, were placed in his ' orchestra, have all a colloquy with Yates upon 
grave; a fire was then lighted on the top, and \the stage; and never was a scene of the sort 
the mourners, after beating or flapping them-|made more irresistibly laughable. Much of 
selves with boughs, and repeating at the same |the fun, however, results from the share taken 
time some charm or incantation, threw them |by the audience, many of whom are, for the 
upon the fire and ran away, as if afraid of | nonce, converted into actors. At the Olympic, 
something pursuing them. ‘The Womera was | Madame Vestris and Liston are the ex-scenic 
afterwards stuck up at the head of the mound, | performers in the boxes, and they also produce 
whilst the spears rested on its extremities; the'a ludicrous effect. Here, as at the Strand, 
knob of the former and the blunt ends of the | there appeared to be some misunderstanding of 
latter being broken, as if to denote that they | the joke; but Madame managed to put down 
were no longer useful. On the death of a re-|the interruption. On Thursday (after we had 
lation or friend, they tear their faces with their | written the above) a Bottle of Champagne was 
nails, and streak their hair with the blood, | given at this Pavilion; and, as Keeley took a 
uttering at the same time loud lamentations. | considerable portion of it, we need hardly add 
The women are far from receiving very refined |that it was sparkling and lively. At the 
or gentle treatment; although their husbands; big houses, we have nothing new but the 
appear passionately fond of them, they are beat appearance of Mr. Wallack in the leading 
and sometimes knocked down upon slight occa-| parts of tragedy, except perhaps the -novel- 
sions, employed in the more laborious occupa-| ties announced in the bills, that Pizarro has 
tions, and compelled to make themselves useful | again become popular and attractive, that the 
in seeking for roots and frogs, preparing food, | pantomime is super-excellent, and that the 
making spears, or constructing the wigwam. |horses beat Stanfield in drawing, in conse- 
In addition to the kangaroo cloak of the men, | quence of which the latter has been insulted 
they carry two bags, one for roots or any stray |from the theatre! ! 

delicacy, the other for an infant, whilst a child) _________ 
of larger growth is seated across the shoulders. 
The infant is betrothed as soon as born, and 
often married at the age of thirteen, and some- 
times sooner. Polygamy exists, although the 





VARIETIES. 


Prize Chronometer.— The government prize 
for the best chronometer—an instrument so 


females appear to be the less numerous part of important to navigation—has this year been 
the population ; hence they are objects of much | adjudged to Mr. Edward Baker, of Islington, 
solicitude, and abductions and elopements fre-| whose astonishing accuracy we have heard 
quently occur ; in some instances a reconcilia-| stated by the captains of vessels, after perform- 


tion takes place, in others the frail runaway is| ing long voyages under the guidance of admir- 
punished by a good beating, or a spear wound | ably adjusted time-keepers. 


Brighton.— We are glad to find that our 
esteemed friend and fellow-labourer in the field 
of science, Mr. C. H. Adams, who drew so 
many fashionable and crowded houses at the 
King’s Theatre, during the last Lenten seasons, 
has removed his extensive and splendid appa- 
ratus to the Town Hall at Brighton. This 
building is well adapted to its magnitude; and 
we trust that Mr. Adams's lectures will meet 
with the same distinguished support in this 
town as in other places. 


Behold Fond Man ! is a good design poorly 
executed. It represents a rosy child, a fine 
youth at cricket, a mature man reading under 
an autumnal shade, and an old man on his 
death-bed, in compartments, as a picture of 
life and a lesson to humanity. 


Numismatics.—In the course of the autumn, 
M. Von Bredelow, who has an estate at Salan, 
about twenty-five miles from Kénigsberg, found 
there a treasure of considerable value. In 
digging the ground in a vineyard, an earthen 
pot was found about a foot below the surface, 
coutaining a number of silver coins, wrapped 
up in linen, which was still in good preserva. 
tion. M. Von Bredelow assures us, that there 
are 2600 silver coins of the Grand Master of 
the Teutonic order, from the very origin of the 
order; but none of a later date than the battle 
of Tannenberg, in 1410. ‘There were also 
some silver buttons of rude workmanship. 


M. Macaire has been trying experiments on 
the effect of gases on vegetation; and the 
| Annal. des Sciences Naiturelles reports the re- 
sults. M. Macaire “* introduced some pial 
Euphorbia, Mercurialis, Senecio, Sone 
into vessels along with chloride of lime, 
morning. When evening arrived, the p 
had not suffered, and the odour of the ch 
Was as strong as at first. Next morning ¢ 
were found withered, the smell of chlorine b 


through the leg. Some, when young, are to-| Progress of Improvement.—A letter from | disappeared, and was replaced by a very dis. ™ 


lerably good-looking, but the prevalent fashion 
of adorning their persons by painting and 
smearing is bewitching only to the native taste ; 
the proportions are not much more round or 
graceful than those of the men, and most of the 
old women are perfectly hideous, and invariably 
the instigators of mischief and quarrel.” 

Of the trees, the following is the most im- 
portant :— 

“ The mahogany (a species of Eucalyptus), 
although at present little known in England, is 
likely soon to become valuable as an article of 
export. Immense forests of these trees extend 
for hundred of miles on the mountains behind 
the west coast. The wood is admirably adapted 
for ship-building, and makes handsome furni- 
ture. H.M.S. Success was repaired with it; 
and the report made to the Admiralty on her 
arrival in England was so favourable, that a 
high price was offered for its importation for 
the use of the navy.” 

A portrait of Yagan, the murderous chief of 
the Swan River, who was at last shot, is pre- 
fixed to the pamphlet. It is a savage counte- 
nance, and in form does not coincide with the 
general statement, for it is very long, while 
that of the natives is said to be round. But 
be it as it may, the skull has been subjected to 
phrenological scrutiny in London ; and all the 
barbarian’s appetites, passions, &c., have been 
found to accord with wonderful precision with 
his development ! ! 








DRAMA. 
THE only novelties of the week have been 
The New Actress at the Adelphi, and A Scene 
of Confusion at the Olympic, both founded on 


| Alexandria states, that the Pasha of Egypt has 
jinvited Mr. Brunel himself: or, if he should 


|decline the office, any engineer appointed by 
| him, to visit Egypt for the purpose of examin- 
jing the banks of the Nile, and assisting in the 
plan (now carrying on with so much vigour) 
for clearing its channels and regulating its 
inundations. It is also mentioned that the 
pasha has raised our countryman, Mr. Gallo- 
way, to the rank of a bey, and sent him to 
Europe to purchase materials, &c. for the com- 
pletion of a rail-road from Cairo to Suez. 


Dog-cheap Literature. We have now lying 
before us an improvement beyond all improve. 
ments in the march of intellect and diffusion 
|of knowledge. It is a pamphlet printed at 
Edinburgh, and entitled “‘ Hints on the Un- 
limited Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, at no 
EXPENSE to the Reader.” As Time goes for 
nothing, we may as well state what this ad- 
mirable plan is—it is simply to supersede all 
other literary works, by printing all that is 
necessary to be known on the shop-bills of gro- 
cers and tobacconists, and the circulars of 
bakers, butchers, tailors, shoemakers, hosiers, 
and other tradespeople; each to give a good 
account of the cultivation, manufacture, &c. 
&c. of the article in which he deals! ! 

The Carlsruhe Almanack auf das Jahr 
1835. (Miiller, and Lond. Schloss), is this year 
smaller than ever. The clever outline sketches 
require magnifying glasses to enable us to see 
their German characteristics. There are no por- 
traits, but the book (if we must so call a thing 
of the size of a thumb-nail) is a curiosity both 





in printing and engraving. 


agreeable acid odour. ‘The same result was 
obtained on repeating the experiment several 
times. Nitric acid withered the plants during 
the night, but in the day-time merely rendered 
some of them brown coloured. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen produced no alteration when light 
was present, but destroyed them in the night 
by the absorption of the gas. Muriatic acid 
gas acted in a similar manner.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Sir Egerton Brydges has announced a third volume of 
his Autobiography, with Anecdotes of Mrs. Montague, 
chiefly literary, and some of Mrs. Carter. Also, a few 
piquant words on Hannah More—a woman, he asserts, of 
a most ridiculous vanity and self-conceit. 


The Poetical Works of S. Rogers, illustrated by above 
a hundred Vignettes from designs by Stothard and Tur- 
ner, are to appear in monthly parts. 

The Rev. F. C. Husenbeth announces a complete An- 
swer to the Rev. G. Stanley Faber’s enlarged second edi-« 
tion of the Difficulties of Romanism. 

There has been discovered in the library of Count 
Wallemodt, a copy of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
of Benedict Spinosa, which has numerous marginal notes 
and additions in the hand-writing of the great philoso- 
pher himself. Other necessary arrangements are makin 
for publishing this important work, with a lithographic 
fac-simile of the MS. 


* In the Press. 
A Synoptical List of the Members of the English Bar; 
containing the Dates of their Calls, the Inns of Court to 
oe they belong, &c. By J. Whishaw, Esq. Barrister- 
at-Law. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Storer’s Delineations of Fountains Abbey, with Histo- 
rical Notices, 4to. 31s. 6d. cloth; large paper, India proof, 
45s. cloth.—The Bridegroom and the Bride, with Miscel- 
laneous Poems, by Andrew Park, 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Ma- 
thematical Researches, Part Il. by G. B. Jerrard, A.B. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed.—The Mayor of Wind-Gap, by the 





O’Hara Family, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/, 11s. 6d. bds.—Family 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








L » Vols. XLVIII. and XLIX. (British India, Vols. 
il. III.) 5s. each.—Coghlan’s Pocket Picture of Lon- 
don, 32mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.—A Voyage round the World, by 
J. Holman, R.N. Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. cloth.—Edinburg’ 
University Souvenir, 1835, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. — Nuge 
Poetice ; original Poems, by J.G. Ryan, 12mo. 3s, cloth. 
—Surenne’s French Grammatology, 3 vols. square, 10s. 6d. 
sheep; French Colloquial Instructor, square, 2s. 6d. 
sheep; French Grammatical Instructor, square, 4s. sheep; 
French Reading Instructor, square, 4s. sheep.—Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus, translated from the Sans- 
krit, by H. H. Wilson, M. A. 2d edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
bds.—Shakspeare’s Hindustani Dictionary, 3d edit. 4to. 
7i. bds. — Law of Landlord and Tenant, by C. J. Copley, 
a 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.—Rowbotham’s Guide to Spanish 
and English Conversation, square, 4s. cloth.—The Ma- 
nuscripts of Erdely, a Romance, by G. Stephens, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Plain Parochial Ser- 
mons, by Rev. J. Slade, Vol. Il. 2d edit. 12mo. 6s. bds.— 
Book of the Constitution of Great Britain, by T. Ste- 
phen, &vo. 16s. cloth.—Gaitskell on Mental Derange- 
ment, 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Contemplation of Splendid Orna- 
mental Designs from Foreign Works of Modern Produc- 
tion, 4to. 10s. bds.—Delille’s Manuel Etymologique, 12mo. 
Qs. Gd. cloth; Proverbes Dramatiques, 12mo. 3s. cloth; 
French Class-Book, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.—Zumpt’s Latin 
Accidence, 12mo. 1s. 6d. sheep.—Eight Lectures on Fel- 
lowship with God, by J. Sandford, B.A. 12mo. 4s. cloth.— 
On the Use and Governance of Time and Temper, by 
Rev. Wm. Jowett, M.A, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


NIVERSITY. of LONDON SCHOOL. 
Head Masters. 
Thomas Hewitt Key, M.A. Professor of Latin. 
Henry Malden, M.A. Professor of Greek in the University of 
London. 

This School will Re-open after the Christmas Holydays on 
Tuesday, the 13th January. It is under the Government of the 
Council, and is conducted by the Professors of Latin and Greek. 
The hours of attendance are from 9} to 3}. 

THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 

Council Room, 24th Dec. 1834, 


x 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Senior Department. — The Classes in Theology, the 

Classics, Mathematics, English Literature, and History, under 
the superintendence of the Principal and Professors the Rev. 
T. G. Hall and John Anstice, will be re-opened on Thursday, the 
22d instant. 

The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental 
and other Foreign Languages, will re-commence on the same day. 

Medical School,—T he Spring Course of Lectures will commence 
on Wednesday, the 2lst instant. 

Junior Department,—The Classes in the School will be re- 
opened on Monday, the 26th instant. 

Jan, 1, 1835. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 


[ On bon and SOUTHWARK 
.sECTIONS, 

The SUN NEWSPAPER having, in its first edition of Mon- 

day blished a full report, extending to eight columns, of the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


State of the Metropolis—One of the most striking signs 
of the times occurred to us on Wednesday, when we re- 
ceived at the Literary Gazette Office only one general and 
one twopenny-post letter. Nothing ———s to this 
sterility ever happened to us before, during the whole 
course of our publication, including the most agitated 
period of the Reform Bill. In the common way, hardly 
a day passes in which we do not open the correspondence 
of from twenty to fifty persons; and our week’s average 
is never below from 150 to 200. With this view, the fact 
we have mentioned is a curious record of the spirit of 
the moment, and the intense absorption of every thing 
in politics. 

A Rule without an Exception.—I will send you my work 
before it is published, if you will only commend it.— 
Author. No, thank you; if it be good I will say so, if it 
be bad I will say nothing until it appears. That is my 
rule.—Ed. L.G. Then I won't let you have it.—Author. 
I would advise you to send it where you have a friend 
at court, and can get what you wish done.— Ed. L.G. 
This dialogue is our answer to Mer-Curious; ex quovis 
ligno he may make what he pleases. 

Quere for Mr. Editor.—Is humbug reversed (gub-muh) 
allied to the French gobmouche ? 

We cannot take E. G.’s letter upon anonymous autho- 
rity. We believe we were well informed on the subject of 
Lord Byron’s monument. We do not think the want of 
room in Poet’s Corner had any thing to do with the re- 
jection of the statue. 

We cordially thank our Parisian contemporary for the 
volume of le Caméléon, especially as it is a ‘* journal non 
politique.” The twenty-nine Numbers (which we have 
occasionally noticed and quoted in transitu), now that 
they are bound together, and make 230 good double- 
columned pages, form a very miscellaneous and agree- 
able miscellany, and afford much pleasant reading to the 
French scholar. 


Errata.—lIn the 7th line of the Brief Analysis, in our 
Address of Dec. 27, for ‘* long” read ‘* being.” In our 
Drury Lane critique last w «* (Mr. Webster as Gybe 
Dagonet)” should have followed—'* 0, what a fool that 





nominations for the City of London and Borough of Southwark, 
received the following testimonial from the Reform Committee 
of the City of London :— 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE SUN. 
** Guildhall Coffte House, 5th Jan. 1835, 
Four 0’ Clock, p.m. 

“Sir, — We, the undersigned, beg to express to you our high 
opinion and grateful sense of the extreme rapidity as well as 
faithfulness of the reports given in your paper of this evening of 
the proceedings (within one hour and a half of their occurrence) 
at the Commom Hall for the election of the City of London, as 
well as the proceedings for the Southwark election, —a rapidity 
and faithfulness valuable at all times, but peculiarly important 
on the present occasion, when the most valuable results may be 
expected to the country from the early and faithful report of the 
noble example thus set by the City of London and the Borough of 
Southwark. (Signed) 

“Henry Kingscote, 

Jobn Travers, 
W.H. Ashurst, 
Edward Wilson, 
Jobn Dillon, 
W. H. Sharp, 

. B. Fearon, 
Wm. Sijon, 
Robert Franks, 
David Wire, Benj. Aislabie, 

George Ledger, J. Parsons.” 

N.B. The above was sent to the morning papers for insertion, 
in the usual way of business, through an advertisement agent, 
and the whole of them inserted it readily, however differing with 
the Sun in politics, except the Morning Chronicle; which 
liberal paper, though professing to agree with the Sun in its 
general advocacy of reform principles, refused to insert the ad- 
vertisement, saying, that “ It did not approve of it.” 

The following is from the Morning Advertiser, January 8, 1835. 

«* We have to return our best thanks to our evening contempo- 
rary, the Sun, for the excellent and valuable reports of the me- 
tropolitan elections contained in this day’s paper. We have 
been under the necessity of abridging them, for the reports in 
the whole amounted to nearly twenty columns,—being written, 
printed, and published within about four hours. Exertions un- 
precedented must have been employed in order to realise such 
ample information upon subjects in which not only the people of 

sondon, but, we may truly say, the people of all Europe, are 
deeply and vitally interested.” 

The Sun contains the latest news of all the elections, together 
with the state of the polls. 

Sun Newspaper Office, 112 Strand, London. 


DUCcATION—-A Lady, residing in the 
Country, is wishful to educate a Young Lady, or two 
Sisters, with her Daughter. It is her intention to spend yearly 
a certain portion of the Spring in London, in which advantage, 
and in occasional visits to the sea-side, any Child under her care 
would participate. The present would be an advantageous oppor- 
tunity for any Parent or Guardian wishing to place a little Child 
where she would have in every respect the constant snperintend- 
ence and care of a Mother, and the benefit of a Governess and 
superior Masters. The most particular references will be given 
and required, 
Letters addressed to H. Y., post-paid, to the care of Messrs. Car- 
penter and Son, Old Bond Street, will be attended to. 


John Lainson, 

Effingham Wilson, 
. Clarke, 

John Lupton, 

Joseph Rickerby, 

S. Baylis, 

John Rolls, 

Henry Hoppe, 

Wm. Savage, 





R. BERNAY’S GERMAN EVE} 
CONVERSAZIONES will commence on Monday, the 
12th instant, at his House, 33 East Street, Lambs’ Conduit Street. 
For Terms and Cards of Admission, apply to Messrs. Black 
and Co. 2 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; Mr. Bailliere, Re- 
gent Street; and Mr. Wacey, 4 Old Broad Street, City. 


T* E REV. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
&c. Author of the History of the Church, in Dr. Lard- 
ner's Cyclopedia, &c. &. RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS. 
‘erms, One Hundred Guineas per Annum. 
London, 6 Eustun Square. 


AKE and MOUNTAIN SCENERY, in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, consist- 
ing of various interesting aqua-tinta Engravings by Fielding, and 
beautifully coloured from his original Drawings, illustrative of 
the Lakes and Scenes most remarkable for picturesque beauty, or 
grandeur and sublimity. They are particularly adapted for the 
young artist, copyist, tourist, or portfolio, mounted on tinted 
drawing-board, price 6d, each (44 to the set). Complete Sets 
can also be had in various bindings. 
Published by W. H. Clark, Stationer to the King, 59 Charing 
Cross, and may be had of all Pri lers and Stati in the 
United Kingdom. 





A TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
established !808, 


The Directors do hereby give notice, that during the re-building 
of the Company’s House tn Cheapside, the Business of the Office 
will be carried on at No. 10 Coleman Street. 

Life Department.—Persens assured for the whole term of life in 
Great Britain or Lreland respectively, will have an addition made 
to their Policies every seventh year, or an equivalent reduction 
will be made in the future payments of Premium, at the option 
of the Assured. 

The following Table shews the total Additions made to Polj. 
cies effected in London, or through an Agent in Great Britain, 
which had been in force for the fourteen years ending in 1830, 


____ POLICIES DATED 25th December, 1816. 
Ananal | Age at Amount added, 


commence-| payable at the 
} Premium. ment. | Party's death. 
| 


Sum assured, 





20 
1000 25 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 | 
1000 | 
1000 | 


£1000 | 
40 


63 | 

Equivalent Reductions have been made in the future payments 
of Premium, where the parties assured have desired to have the 
amount of surplus Premiums so applied. 

The next valuation will be made at Christmas 1837, and Poli. 
cies effected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force. 

he Company purchase their policies at an equitable value. 


Fire Department.—In addition to the benefit of the late reduc. 
tion in the rates of Premiums, this Company offers to Assurers 
the advantage of an allowance for the loss of Rent of Buildings 
rendered untenantable by Fire. 

Policies falling due at Christmas should be renewed within 
fifteen days from that period. 

The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are au- 
thorised to report on the apy of Lives proposed for assur- 


ance. 
HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
10 Coleman Strect, London, 20th Dec. 1834. 


HE PENNY MAGAZINE of the 
oil for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOW. 

EDGE. 

Three volumes of this Work are now completed, and may be 
purchased of all Booksellers, neatly bound in cloth, for One 
Guinea. These volumes consist of 1428 folio pages, and contain 
714 Woodcuts, which may be classified as follows :— 
Architecture and Antiquities, including the English Cathe- 

drais, and the most remarkable Buildings, domestic and 
foreign....sececees seeees . 
Views of Cities and of s i 
Portraits of eminent Men .. 
Natural History... ccccccccccccces eoccccccce 
Illustrations of Facts in the Sciences and Arts 
Fine Arts, including the Cartoons and other Paintings 
| great Masters, Statues, &c o 
| Select Works of Hogarth 
| Miscellaneous ...... 
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The First Volume, which contains 215 Woodcuts, is sold for 

6s.; the Second, with 268 Cuts, for 7s. 6d,; and the Third, with 
| 231 Cuts, for 7s. 6d. 

One Hundred and Fifty of the Cuts of the Penny Magazine, 
| which are considered as offering the best specimens of the Art, 
| have been printed, without text, on Drawing Paper, and are sold, 

bound in cloth, with gilt edges, at 14s.; or loose, for Scrap-books, 
| &c. at 10s. 6d, 
| London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 
NERMAN ANNUALS for 18: 

BANKRUPTCY of ADOLPHUS RICHTER.—A 

large Assortment, with the finest Engravings and in elegant 
bindings, just imported, and now on sale on the Premises in 
Soho Square, where the Assignees continue to receive orders and 
to forward books to the regular customers of the late firm. 





MUSIC. 
CONCERTS. 


Under the especial patronage of Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent. 
These Concerts were established for the purpose of perpetuating 
| the knowledge and cultivation of National Vocal Music, though 


OCAL 





| not to the exclusion of that of any country or age. The Selec- 
| tions of the last Season comprised Compositions from the fol- 
| lowing Authors :— Purcell, Gibbons, Wilbye, Weelkes, Morley, 
| Green, Arne, Webbe, Stevens, J.S8. Smith, Callcott, Spofforth, 
| Linley, Storace, Bishop, Horsley, Attwood, Elliot, T. Cooke, 
\ Clifton, Smart, and Goss; Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
| Spohr, Hummel, Winter, Cherubini, Weber, Paer, Romberg, 
! Fesca, Vogler, F. Schneider, Righini, Clari, Leo, G. Croce, and 
| L. Marenzio. 
| On the same principle the Concerts of the ensuing Season will 
| be conducted, and they will take _ on the following Nights— 
} Monday, Jan. 19, Feb. 2 and 16, March 2, 16, and 30. Terms of 
| Subscription, Two Guineas. 
The Subscribers to the Concerts of last Season are respectfully 
informed that Messrs. Cramer and Co. 201 Regent Street, and 
Mr. Purday, 50 St. Paul’s Churchyard, are authorised to receive 
their Names for the Concerts of the ensuing Season. 
New Subscribers will have the kindness to signify their inten- 
tion of entering their Names to any of the Members of the 
| Society. EDWARD TAYLOR, Secretary. 
No.3 Regent Square. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price 10s. 6d. in 1 vol. post 8vo. handsome cloth, 
ALES of WOMAN’S TRIALS. 
By Mrs. 8S. C. HALL, 
Author of the “ Buccaneer,” “Sketches of Irish Character,” &c. 


London: Houlston and Son, Paternoster Row; and to be 
had of all Booksellers. 
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2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
a 
ELECT SPECIMENS of the THEATRE 
of the HINDUS, Translated from the original Sanskrit, 
By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A. F.R.S. 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Asiatic So- 
cieties of Bengal and Paris, &c. &c.; Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Oxford. 

«This work, by one of our most accomplished oriental scho- 
lars, is delightful from its novelty; but its true praise is that it 
unfolds before us the finest part of a national literature, and 
thereby illustrates a highly interesting national character.”— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

« This is a most important addition to our literature, and will 
surprise those literary men who were, till now, but little ac- 
quainted with the learning of the Hindus. No man with a 
library will find it ao without these volumes, for which we 
are deeply indebted to Mr. Wilson,.”— New Monthly Magazine. 

Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street. 
ee aie enaemacear jacana 
KNOWLES’S FAC-SIMILE PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
In royal Svo. at 3s. 6d. the First of the Seven Monthly Parts, of 
112 pages each Part, of 
S96 
NOWLES’S FAC-SIMILE PRO. 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Dedicated, by express permission, to his Most Gracious 
Majesty William IV. 
A few Copies in royal quarto, at 7s. 

Subscribers’ Names and Residences, to be printed with the last 
Part, will continue to be received by the Author (letters post- 

aid), at No. 44 Upper Seymour Street, Euston Square; by the 
Publishers, Messrs. De Porquet and Cooper, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden ; and by all Booksellers. 


MR. HOLDEN’S EXPOSITION OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
In 1 large vol. 12mo. price 12s. 6d. boards, 


HE CHRISTIAN EXPOSITOR; or, 


a Practical Guide to the Study of the Old Testament. 
Intended for the Use of general Readers. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A. 

Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 
celebrity exist in our | £ ac y sufficiently short 
to be read by those who have not leisure to consult learned works, 
yet sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a guide to the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To supply 
this deficiency is the design of the present work, in which it has 
been the aim and study of the author to embrace, in a condensed 
form, such information as will enable the general reader to ascer- 
tain the real meaning of the inspired writers. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Christian Expositor of the New Testa- 


ment, price 10s. 6d. 





In 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s, boards, 


COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by J. H, 
Parker, Oxford; and H. C. Langbridge, Birmingham. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, Twenty Parochial Sermons. First Series, 
2d edition, 12mo. 5s. 
2. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Second Series. 
2d edition, 12mo. 5s. And all his other Works. 


D A E. A Novel. 
Edited by the COUNTESS of MORLEY. 

Rigs From our extracts, the reader will form some idea of the live- 
liness, sound sense, intelligence, tenderness, and sensibility, both 
to natural and moral beauty, which pervade it.”—Edinb, Review. 

“It isa production of great beauty and interest.”—Lit. Gaz. 

Sy There is a faultlessness in point of taste, and an ease and 
lightness of style in this novel, which are well suited to represent 
the agreeable gracefulness of the society in which its scenes are 
laid.” —Quarterly Review, No. 104. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s, 6d, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
rice 5s. Volume Ninth of 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE 
WORKS, forming the Second of the Life of Napoleon. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London, 


Of whom may be had, 
Vol. I. containing Life of Swift. 
Life of Dryden. 
Lives of Novelists. 
Paul’s Letters. 
Essays on Chivalry, 
Romance, and the Drama, 
Provincial 
ties of Scotland. 


Life of Napoleon, 


II. 

III, and IV. 
Vv. 

VI. 


VII. 
VIII. 


Antiqui- 


Vol. I. 


Also, 
Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, new edition, com- 


Plete in 12 vols. 
“ Be , 
‘ w averley Novels, new edition, complete in 
ols. 

Completion of Waverley Novels, former 
editions, in 8vo. 12mo. and 18mo. 

Tales of a Grandfather, First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Series, half-bound. 

Third Series, 


Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, 
The Cook’s Oracle, a new edition. 


new edition, 





DYMOCK’S AINSWORTH’S DICTIONARY. 
In one pocket vol., 7s. boards, or 7s. 6d. bound and ettered, 


NEW ABRIDGEMENT of' AINS- 


SR RE a A ee 
APTAIN ALEXANDER’S 
SKETCHES in PORTUGAL, duri CIVIL 

WAR of 1834. With Observations on the yf and 


WORTH’S DICTIONARY, ENGLISH and LATIN, | Future Prospects of Portugal. 8vo. plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


for the use of Grammar Schools. 
facilitating the labour, and increasing the knowledge of the 


young Scholar. : 
By JOHN DYMOCK, LL.D. 
The 11th edition. 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, No. 73 Cheapside. 
PETER PARLEY’S TALES OF ANIMALS, 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, and embellished with nearly Two 
Hundred beautiful Cuts, price only 5s. in boards, or 8s. in 
morocco, 
ALES of ANIMALS, comprising Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects. 
By PETER PARLEY, Esq. 
The 3d edition, considerably enlarged. 
London: Printed for T. and T. ‘egg, No. 73 Cheapside. 
SALLUSTII OPERA—ANTHON AND BOYD'S EDITION. 
n duodecimo, price 5s, in boards, or 5s. Gd. bound, 


ALLUST, with ENGLISH NOTES. 
By C. ANTHON, LL.D. 
The fifth Edition, with additional Annotations and Examination 
uestions, 
By T. BOYD, LL.D, 
One of the Masters of the High School, Edinburgh. 

In this edition the Notes are placed at the foot of each page, 
translations of difficult passages introduced, and examination 
questions given at the end to render more available the geographi- 
cal and historical information which the learned editor has 
accumulated in illustration of his author. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Wholesale Book 
Merchants, Cheapside; Griffin and Co., Glasgow ; Tegg, Wise, 
and Tegg, Dublin; also J. and 8, A. Tegg, Sydney, Australia. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
No. XXXVII. for January 1835, price 2s, 6d. commences 
anew Volume o' 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, and 


Monthly Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical Infor- 
mation, &c.; and with it is gaven an extra Half-sheet, contain- 
ing a copious Index, Title, Table of Contents, &c. of the Vols. 
V. and VI. just completed. The following Articles form also a 
portion of its contents :— 

St. Xavier's Miracles—The Manor-house—Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Church—Biackfordby Chapel and Hastings Chapel (with a Plate 
and Three Wood Engravings)—A Defence of Coleridge v. the 
English Opium-Eater—Church Matters—Antiquities — Sacred 
Poetry—Lyra Apostolica—Correspondence— Suggestions on the 
Place and Manner of Condemning Dissent on Insufficient Grounds 
—Mr. John Oxlee on Heavenly Witnesses—Congregational Ma- 
gazine, &c. &c. Notices and Reviews, Miscellanea, Documents, 
Ordinations, Clerical Appointments, Clergymen Deceased, Births 
and Marriages, University News, Events of the past Month 
throughout the United Kingdom, &c. &c. 

J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo 
Place; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287 Regent Street, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. boards, with a Likeness taken from a Bust 


by Chantry, 
EMAINS of the late ALEXANDER 
KNOX, Esq. of Dublin, M.R.I.A. containing Letters and 
Essays on the Doctrines and Philosophy of Christianity, and the 
distinctive Character of the Church of England. 


Also, 
Jebb (Bishop) and Knox’s Thirty Years’ 
Correspondence. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards. 
James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 





In 8vo. Parts I. and II. price 2s. 6d. each, of 


ATHEMATICAL RESEARCHES. 
By GEORGE B. JERRARD, A.B. 


Also, in 8vo. price Is. 
A Reply to an Article in No. VII. of the 


Bath and Bristol Magazine, entitled a ‘* Review of Mathematical 
Researches, Part the First, by G, B. Jerrard, B.A.” By a Friend 
of the Bristol College. 

Bristol, William Strong; London, Longman and Co, 
In post 8vo. price 8s. boards, the 2d edition of 


R OBA TIONS and other 


Tales. 
By the Author of “ Selwyn in Search of a Daughter,” 
«*« Olympia Morata,” &c. 

«« This volume is one of the most delightful which for a long 
time has fallen into our hands; and we should be doing injustice 
to our feelings, did we not strongly recommend it to the public.” 
—Scoteman. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


COMPLETION OF BURNS’ WORKS. 
Now ready, price 5s. 


nl 
HE EIGHTH VOLUME of the LIFE 
and WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

This volume (which completes the work) consists of the ori- 
ginal Border Tour of Burns — his Highland Tour — Remarks on 
Scottish Song—the Ayshire Ballads — the Poet's Common-Place 
Book—the Glossary, &c. &c. 

James Cochrane and Co., 11 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

*,* The Illustrations may be had separately, with original 
Descriptions by Allan Cunningham. In 3 Parts, price 2s, 6d. 
each, 8vo.; and 5s. 4to. 


Into this edition are introduced | 
several alterations and improvements, for the special purpose of | 


“Sketches should be slight, desultory, characteristic, and 
pleasant reading; and such is this volume.”—Literary Gazette. 

«Captain Alexander's Sketches are pleasant and even useful. 
His style and manner are brisk and rattling, and he makes him- 
self at home with the reader in the off-hand way of an old travel- 
ler and campaigner. The book is not a series of detached bits of 
intelligence, but conveys the impression of a whole view.”— 
Spectator. 

James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place. 


L rYA CI NT H E; or, the Contrast. 


By the Authoress of « Alice Seymour. 

**In this single and modest volume, an amiable and intelli- 
gent woman teaches her sex to value those pure principles of vir- 
tue and religion which are their best ornaments and most unfail« 
ing attractions. Facility of invention, and unaffected elegance 
of style, characterise her narrative, with which we can assure 
our fair readers they cannot make themselves acquainted without 
being deeply interested.”— Morning Herald, Jan. 1. 

James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


BURFORD COTTAGE, A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, and embellished with two Engrav- 
ings after George Cruikshank, in a large volume, duodecimo, 
price 7s, in boards, or 1Us. 6d. in Turkey moroceo, 
. ° 
URFORD COTTAGE and its ROBIN 
RED-BREAST. 
By the Author of “ Keeper's Travels in Search of his Master.” 
“<A bird of the air shall tell the matter.” 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Wholesale Book 
Merchants, Cheapside; R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow ; Tegg, 
Wise, and Co., Dublin; and sold by all other Booksellers, 

NEW MEDICAL WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co., London. 
HE STUDY of MEDICINE. 
By JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. F.R.S. &c, 

4th edition, improved from the Author’s MSS, and by reference 
to the latest advances in Physiology, Pathology, and Practice, by 
Samuel Cooper, Professor of Surgery in the London University. 
4 thick vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

“ The ‘Study of Medicine’ is brought up to the highest 
standard of the present day, and as a work of reference, at once 
systematic and comprehensive, has no rival in medical litera- 
ture.”—Med. Gaz. 


Il, 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Eye. 
By Wm. Mackenzie, M.D. Lecturer on the Eye in the University 
ot Glasgow. 2d edition, in a thick vol, 8vo, with Copper-plates, 
and above 100 Woodcuts, 25s. 


Ill, 

Elements of Surgery. By Robert Liston, 
F.R.C.S. E. and L. Surgeon to the North London Hospital. 1 
thick vol. 27s. 

The Three Parts may still be had separately, price 9s, each. 


IV. 
Elements of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics:. By A. T, Thomson, M.D. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Vv. 
Pathological and Surgical Observations on 
the Diseases of the Joints. 
By Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. Serjeant Surgeon to the King, &c. 
8vo. 3d edition, altered and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
vi. 
A Demonstration of the Nerves of the Hu. 
man Body. By Joseph Swan. 4to. with 25 Plates, 31s. 6d. 
VII. 
Researches on Diseases of the Brain, &c. 
By J. Abercrombie, M.D. F.R.S. New edition, 5s. 6d. 


vill. 
The Dublin Practice of Midwifery. By 
Henry Maunsell, M.D. Lectureron Midwifery, &c. atthe Medical 
School, Park Street, Dublin, 12mo. 5s. 


IX. 
Transactions of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London; comprising valuable Papers on Medicine and 
Surgery. Plates. 8vo. Vol. XVIII, Part 1. 13s. 


Xx. 
Medical Gazette ; a Complete and Authentic 
Record of Medical Literature, Practice, &c. Continued Weekly, 
at 8d. per Number, and in Monthly Parts. 


Price 3s. i ig 
Hts for PREVENTING DAMAGE 
by FIRE, in the Construction and Warming of Build. 
By ALFRED BEAUMONT, Architect, 
Surveyor to the County Fire-Office. 
Published by J. Weale, Architectural Library, 59 High Holborn. 


ings. 


On the 3ist of December was published, price 6s. the 
irty-third Number of 


Th 

* . 
YHE BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
tcc REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
Reviews: Life and Labours of Adam Clarke; the Wesleyan 
Methodists—Progress of Popular Education in France and Eng- 
land—Theological Library: History of Reformed Religion in 
France—Lifeof Rowland Hill Religi ravelsand R hes: 
Christianity in the East—Ecclesiastical History: Burton, New- 
man H *s Sermon—Correspondence between Dr. 








In 3 vols. post 8vo- price 1/. 11s, 6d. boards, 


HE MANUSCRIPTS of ERDELY; 
a Romance. 
By GEORGE STEPHENS, Esq. 
** A scholar’s fancy, 
A quab—'tis nothing else—a very quab.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill, 


, 
Jebb and A. Knox—Roman Catholic Priesthood in Great Britain 
and Ireland—Hind’s Poems—Extremes in Religion: Hampden, 
Atkinson, Gathercole—Ecclesiastical Record, containing—i. A 
Summary of Events connected with the Church and the Cause of 
Christianity, forming a brief but prehensive Ecclesiastical 
History of the present Period—2. Notices of all the principal new 
Theological Works, under a Methodical Arrang 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
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NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Plates, ee 
RIENTAL MEMOIRS; comprising a 
cer of fy eg as. _—< ; 
y . 19 EuSq- *. 
Edited, by his = 
The COUNT DEM L RT. ‘ 
%¢® Also, Ato. NT ESS OMEN Entge g of Seventy- 
one Views and Subjects of Natural History, many of them beau- 
tifully coloured. is ; 


“y Il. 4 c4% , 

Three Years.in.the Pacific, 
Comprising Notices of Brazil, Chili, Bolivia, Peru, &c. 
In 1831, 1832, and 1833. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

By an Officer in the United States’ Navy. 


7 III. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
The United States and Canada, 
In 1832, 1833, and 1834. 
By C. D. Arfwedson, Esq. 
«“ The most comptlianhye, as well as the most recent account 
of the United States, which will be read both with pleasure and 
instruction.” —Literary Gazette. 


Iv. 
By order of the British Government. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 


A Voyage of Discovery to the South 


Atlantic Ocean, 
Performed in H. M.S. Chanticleer, 
In 1829, 1830, and 1831. Under the command of 
Capt. Henry Foster, R.N. F.R.S. 
« Quite as amusing as the voyages of Cook or Anson.”—Courier, 


Vv. 

Just ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 
Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, dogepeses and China, 

In 1832, 1833, and 1834. 

By George Bennett, Esq. F.L.S. 

« Replete with matter of an interesting character, and of valu- 
able practical information.” —Atlas. 


vi, 
In 8vo. the Seventh Volume of the Translation of 
Madame Junot’s Memoirs. 
**A succession of vivid and indisp ble il 
life, mind, and character of Bonaparte.”—Court Journal. 
*,* The next volume, pleting this ig work, 
will shortly appear. 


of the 








Vil. 
New edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
France, 
Social, Literary, and Political. 
By soem | L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
«A very clever, sparkling, amusing, and instructive book, 
abounding in curious anecdote, keen remark, and valuable in- 
‘ formation.” —Examiner, 


VII. 
3d and cheaper edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
rice ll. 11s. 6d. 


Horace Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 
Now first published. Edited by Lord Dover. 
Who has added Notes, and a Memoir of Walpole. 
«« Indispensable to every library.”"—Spectator. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


_——— 


; NEW NOVELS. 
Just published by pices Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 


n 8 vols. post 8vo. 
HE UNFORTUNATE MAN. 
aa tre 2 FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 


jor of « The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 


Il. 
The Princess. 
By Lady Morgan, 
Author of “ Florence Macarthy,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very clever and interesting, as well as instructive work. 
is life, feeling, humour, and naiveté in every page, ’— 
Atheneum. 


Ill. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. 
Author of “* Eugene Aram,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Pure, natural, and original. This is the best fiction in any 
language of modern Europe, based on a classical foundation.” — 


Iv. 
Francesca Carrara. 


Author of the « Tunyrousionteion.” &c. In38 vols. 
_ The most remarkable work of its class that has appeared for 
a considerable time. It is tinished with a pencil of admirable de- 
licacy, and will prove a great favourite."—Morning Herald, 


Vv. 
Village Reminiscences. 
By an Old Maid. 3 vols. 
« Evidently the giphowien of a highly cultivated mind, which 
as q d with y-col d life. Her sketches are 
. full of truth, of power, of pathos,”—Sun. 





VI. 
9d edition, revised by the Author, in 3 vols. 
elen. 
By Maria Edgeworth. 
“ We are not aware till we try to lay down these volumes, that 
‘we are on charmed ground, under the spell of an enchant- 
ress."—Athencum. 


Vil. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. 
By James Morier, Esq. 
Author of ** Hajji Baba,” &c. 
m xciting story could hardJy be con- 
ceived.” —Quarteriy Review, 


SIR eee nein NEW WORK. 
n2 


vols. 8vo. 


ive , 
-OME and it VICINITY. 
By SIR WILLIAM GELL, 
«“ ‘These elegant volumes are indisp ble to the iP 
scholar and classical traveller.” —Spectator. 


Il. 
Visits at Home and Abroad. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 
« These are graceful and delightful volumes; full of woman's 
sage of observation, and her enthusiastic warmth of feeling.” 
—Atheneum. 





Ill. 
Shakespeare’s Trial for Deer Stealing. 
ne vol. post 8vo. 

« This is a book of a remarkable genius; and deserves to have 
its dwelling-place near the loved and everlasting name of Shake- 
speare, and we are very sure that posterity will find it there. It 
is by Mr. Walter Savage Landor.”—Zsaminer. 


. IV. 
Female Sovereigns ; 
Their Lives. 
By Mrs. Jameson, 
Author of “ Characteristics of Women.” 
Second edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


ILLION of IMPORTANT FACTS, 

STATISTICAL DATA, and SCIENTIFIC CON- 
STANTS. 

By Sir RICHARD PHILLIPS. 

A new and much-improved edition of this very popular and 
pre-eminently useful volume, corrected to January 1, 1835, will 
be ready for publication in a few days, and may be had of Sher- 
wood and Co. and ofall Booksellers. Also of Galignani, Paris ; 
and De Mat, Bruxelles. 


Now ready, Vol. I. price 5s. bound (to be completed in 2 vols.), of 


R. BULWER’S PELHAM; or, 
Adventures of a Gentleman; being the commence- 
ment of the new, revised, and illustrated edition of 


** Colburn’s Modern Novelists,” 
eaeins monthly, uniform in size and price with the Waverley 
ovels, 
Published for H. Colburn by RB. Bentley ; 
sold by all Booksellers. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS, 
Just published, by Messrs. Cochrane and Co., 11 Waterloo-Place, 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR 
EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 
2 vols. 8vo., with Two fine Original Portraits, 28. 
«¢ Every susceptible mind will be delighted with a thousand 
passages in this work.”—Quarterly Review, 


II. 
Dr. Lang’s Historical Account of New 
South Wales. 
n 2 vols. post 8vo., with an accurate Map, 2is. 
* Beyond all doubt, the most complete and able account that 
has yet been given to the public.”—Printing Machine. 


Ill. 
The Romance of Ancient History. 
First Series —Egypt. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 
on One of the best productions of the present day.”— Sunday 
ames, 


Iv. 
NEW WORK BY DR. LANG. 
? In one vol. post Svo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 

View of the Origin and Migrations of the 
Polynesian Nation, demonstrating thelr Ancient Discovery and 
zi Settl of the Conti of i 

By John Dunmore Lang, D.D. 
«« The reader who has not been d toi o! 
this kind will derive much amusement from Dr. Lang’s book, 
and have ane instruction suggested upon the nature and con- 
of! ge.” —Spect 





5 ' 








v. 
The Autobiography of John Galt, Esq. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. 


Vv. 
Professor Bordwine’s New System of 
Fortification. 
In one vol. éto. Ill i with Plates, price 21s. 
“Thei i the i of si licity.”— Westminster 











Now ready, 


HE THIRD. VOLUME of the HISTORY 
of the BRITISH COLONIES, comprising the Canadas, &c. 
and embracing the whole of our important Possessions in North 
America, with a full account‘of the Timber-trade and Fisheries, 
the actual state of Emigrati a dispassi Jiew of the 
present Discontents, and of the French and United States’ En- 
croachments of our Territory and Fisheries, illustrated by Nine 
accurate Maps, and numerous Official Statistical Charts and 
Documents never before published.~ The price of this volume to 
Non-subscribers, 25s., owing to the great value and extent of the 
materials, a 

Vol. I. containing the whole of Asia with valuable Maps and 
Official Documents, and Vol. II. containing the whole of our 
Possessions in the West Indies, may still be had, price One 
Guinea each. 

N.B. This is the only complete History of the British Colonies 
a It is extensively patronised ‘by his Majesty and 
the Royal Family, the Government, the Directors of the East 
India Company, the Trinity Company, and nearly every Public 
Body in the Empire. é 

ames Cochrane and Company, 11 Waterloo Place, 

« We leave the ‘ History of the British Colonies’ — the history 
of a system of colonisation and depend upon a p t-land 
unexampled in the annals of mankind—to make its way as 
8 ily and as assuredly as it merits into every good library 
eo these colonies and that parent -land,” — Literary 

axette, 














ERE —_o 
SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
Printed for Longman, s, Orme, and Co. London, 
Beek of NATURE; a Popular Illustra. 
tion of the general Laws and Phenomena of Creation, 
By J. MASON GOOD, M.D. ‘ 
edition, 3 vols. 94s. 


Il. 
The Sacred History of the World, philoso. 
phically considered, in a Series of Letters from a Father to a Son, 
By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. 2 vols, 8vo. 288, 


Ill. 

Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Ship. 
wreck. and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Carib. 
bean Sea, with a Detail of many Extraordinary and highly 
interesting Events in his Life, from the year 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. 

dited by Miss Jane Porter. 2d edition, 3 vols. 2i¢, 


Iv. 
Outline of the Smaller British Birds, 
By Robert A. Slaney, Esq. M.P. 
2d edition, with Cuts, 4s. 6d, 


Vv. 
Family Shakespeare; with the Omission of 
the objectionable Expressions, By T. Bowdler, Esq. 1 vol. gyo, 
with Thirty-Six Illustrations, 30s. cloth ; gilt edges, 31s. 6d, 


VI. : 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of 

the Roman Empire; with the Omission of the objectionable 
Passages, By T. Bowdler, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 37. 3s. 


vil, 
Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Jonson ; with Biographical Sketches, by R. Southey, 
Esq. 1 large vol. 8vo. 30s. cloth; 31s. Gd. with gilt edges, 


VIII, 
Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Jonson to Beattie; with Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by 
Dr. Aikin, 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. cloth; 20s. with gilt edges. 


Ix. 
Conversations on Chemistry. 
2 vols. with Engravings, 12th edition, enlarged, 14s. 
Conversations on:Vegetable Physiology ; 


comprehending the Elements of Botany, &c. 
2d edition, 2 vols, with Engravings, 12s. 


XL. 
Conversations on Natural. Philosophy. 
7th edition, with 22 Engravings, 10s. 6d. 
XII. 
Conversations on Political Economy. 
12mo. 6th edition, 9s. 
XI. 
Letters to a Young Naturalist on the Study 


of Nature and Natural Theology. 
By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 2d edition, with Cuts, 74. 6d. 


XIV. 
First Steps to Botany ; 
intended as Popular Illustrations of the Science. 
By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 12mo. with Cuts, 3d edition, 9, 


XV. 
Tales and Conversations ; or, New Children’s 
Friend. By Mrs. Markham, 2 vols. 10s. 6d, 
. . XvI. *ye 
Philosophical Conversations ; familiarly ex- 
plaining the Effects and Causes of many Daily Occurrences in Ni 
tural Ph By. F. C. Bak ll. 5s 
XVII. 
Conversations on Botany ; 
with 21 Engravings. 8th edition, 7s. 6d. plain; 12s, coloured. 


FLORAL REGISTER, 


without extra charge, is added to Maund’s Botanic 
arden, or Magazine of Hardy Flowering Plants. 

Each number will now contain Four Figures of Ornamental 
Plants, exquisitely coloured from nature; and Sixteen Miniature 
La Soe with copious information. The Auctarium is annesed, 
as usual. 

No. 121, the commencement of Volume VI., was published 
Jan. Ist, at ls. and. 1s. 6d. monthly. The Volumes are inde- 
pendent of each other. Volume V. in boards, is ready for de 
livery. 











o Just Published, price 21s. 
A REVIEW of the LIVES and WORKS 
of some of the most EMINENT PAINTERS; with 
remarks on the Opinions and Statements of former Writers 
By C. J. NIEUWENHUYS. 
Henry Hooper, 13 Pall Mall East. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
IL Lb- WA T C® 
By the Author of ** Cavendish,” ; 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. is just ready for delivery. Revised and 
corrected by the Author. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place. To be had of all 
Bookseliers and at every Library in the Kingdom. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS,# 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington Str 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Exchange; © 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. and G 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Patierm 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , and J. Cumming, Dublin.m Age 
Sor America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 
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